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popular as actors, speakers, thinkers, and leaders of 
society are noted, not for simplicity, but for having 
graces of manner which are unusual and artificial. Sim- 
plicity of dress, always charming to a few, always costly 
and difficult to attain in perfection, is seldom sought 
and rarely appreciated. The simplicities of things we 
know, the simplicities of science, of common sense, do 
not attract the multitude as does the complicated, the 
mysterious and elusive doctrines of those who profess 
to deal with the occult and supernatural. So long as 
the great majority of all who work and worship prefer 
splendor of ritual and mystery of doctrine, as they evi- 
dently do, why wonder that simplicity of itself does not 
excite interest! 
a 


IN a recent volume of sketches Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart puts the old contrast between religion and morality 
into this complaint of an old negro: “‘An’ you know 
readin’,—not sayin’ nothin’ agin it for sech as kin stan’ 
it,—hit clair sp’iles some niggers—jes nachelly turns dey 
heads. An’ dis heah book-reader an’ Bible-twister seem 
like he ain’t satisfied to preach ’ligion same as we-all 
been used to, callin’ out mo’ners, an’ scrupulatin’ on 
divine grace, an’ passin’ roun’ de hat, an’ lettin’ saved 
sinners fin’ peace, an’ tendin’ to dey own private busi- 
ness. He ain’t satisfied wid dat; but, arter stirrin’ up 
de folks tell he got one-half on de mo’ners’ bench an’ de 
yether. half shoutin’, an’ a few left-overs standin’ roun’ 
de church doors smokin’ deze heah little paper-kivered 
ciggars, seem like dat ought to satisfy him, but it don’t. 
Seem like he see a chance to make a little money by up- 
settin’ things right an’ lef’, an’ so he say dat everybody 
wha’ been married accordin’ to dey own private jedgment 
is boun’ to step out an’ git married over ag’in in de pres- 
ence o’ de congergation, an’ wid dat he p’int at me and 
start a-readin’ out Scripture textes to prove it. An’ 
dat’s all de trouble.”’ 

ad 


A FRENCHMAN who was accorded an interview with 
Queen Alexandra at Marseilles reports her as making 
the following remarks: ‘‘Let us not speak of politics. 
Queens ought to educate their children to occupy an 
elevated position, which is always difficult, and to solace 
misfortune and distress. That is their best and most 
agreeable function. I do not wish for any other. In 
the present troublous times we cannot really help being 
moved by the discontent of the masses, which is often 
natural. Believe me, if the social question be solved 
one day, it will be by feminine virtues manifested in 
mutual affection and mutual respect for the exercise 
of justice and charity. You gentlemen speak for war, 
and we women for peace,—peace at home and_ peace 
between nations. Having been educated in the school 
of a king who is profoundly just, I have, like him, only 
sought to preach affection and charity. I have always 
been afraid of those warlike preparations which nations 
continue to make,—of soldiers, cannons, and of all that 
inflammable material that is being accumulated and 
which will lead to a terrible conflagration, casting the 
whole earth into mourning and afflicting our Heavenly 
Father, the common Father of us all.’”’ 
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WHOEVER gives himself up to the eager pursuit of 
knowledge on one subject, or who by accident is com- 
pelled to think much of one form of evil, or who has, as 
he thinks, hit upon some certain method of reform, will 
soon find so many things in the world of the kind that he 
is thinking about that he may easily be persuaded that 
there is nothing else worth attention. It is easy for one 
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to create a world of his own and surround himself by 
sympathetic attraction, with all those in the community 
far and near who feel the pull of the idea that masters 
him, and then to believe, on what seems indisputable ev- 
idence, that this is one of the most important and moving 
causes in which the human mind can become engaged. 
A person thus engrossed cannot at all understand the per- 
son of general intelligence who keeps his mind open, his 
sympathies active, and his thoughts engaged with many 
subjects,—subjects arising in natural succession, in the 
unforced and familiar contacts of life. That which the 
man of one idea meets at every turn and finds evidence 
for everywhere may scarcely cross the horizon of another 
person’s mind once ina twelvemonth. ‘To keep his per- 
fect sanity, the specialist must sometimes keep his spe- 
cialty under lock and key and maintain the habit of as- 
sociating with other people on the ordinary terms of social 
contact. 


Congregational Unitarianism. 


Whether we should describe our movement as Uni- 
tarian Congregationalism or Congregational Unitarian- 
ism depends upon whether we consider ourselves as set 
apart from all the rest of the religious world, or as a 
small part of the great movement of which Congrega- 
tionalism at large is one of the divisions. Whether 
we shall consider our work as opening into a great fut- 
ure, or as limited by a very narrow horizon with no out- 
look beyond, depends upon whether we look out through 
our windows into the wide world around us, seeking there 
to find our work and destination, or look within and limit 
our interest to our own fortunes and narrow round of 
duty. 

Pata is now carried on in two ways, known as the 
intensive and extensive. By the intensive method the 
purpose is to get large returns from small parcels of land 
with deep cultivation and great enrichment of the soil. 
This has been the method of Unitarians hitherto. The 
process has been successful and the fruits abundant. 
An ancient wise man said, ‘‘The fruit declareth if the 
tree had been dressed.’’ Because of this intensive method 
of culture the charge has sometimes been made that the 
Unitarian Church was not interested in the welfare of 
the world at large. To some extent this charge was 
justified by the facts, but did not warrant the further 
charge that this was a proof of selfishness and lack of 
moral sensibility. 

For instance, Unitarians have not been able to emu- 
late some of their neighbors in other churches in their 
zeal to lead a crusade against the divorce evil, simply 
because in Unitarian communities divorces are rare 
and seldom disturb the peace of the churches or the equa- 
nimity of ministers. Accustomed to peaceful home life 
for generations, the disorders which come to a crisis 
in courts of law seem remote. Again, corruption in 
business, false standards of mercantile honor, greed, 
and lawlessness in the conduct of affairs have come into 
our churches mostly by way of rumor rather than through 
personal contact and experience. In a long line high- 
minded bankers, manufacturers, merchants, and states- 
men have given illustrious examples of mercantile honor 
and public service. The temperance reform has never 
swept through our churches on any wave of enthusiasm, 
because the evils of drunkenness, although not absent, 
are not wide-spread among them. When we first met 
at Saratoga, there being thirteen hundred Unitarians 
in one hotel, the landlord asked the secretary of the Con- 
ference if he should close his bar. Being advised to use 
his own judgment, he kept it open one day and then 
closed it, saying that he had sold one bottle of wine and 
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twelve bottles of ale. In a congregation of the kind 
indicated by this fact it was difficult to start emotion 
upon the personal, moral disadvantages of intemperance. 

The intensive method of spiritual farming practised 
in our churches was made easy, because until recently 
neighborhoods have been compact and secluded, and it 
was possible for the worshippers in any church to be 
elsewhere personal friends and fellow-workers; but now 
all is changing. Churches are moving and sometimes 
breaking up. In a few years in all communities old 
neighbors will be separated, old friendships broken, and 
all the snug traditions of the past set aside and forgotten. 
During forty years now we have been trying not only 
to carry on the intensive work, but also to expand in 
sympathy and in knowledge of the world, with the in- 
tent to take our part and do our share in making the 
family of commonwealths included in our country safe to 
dwell in and fit to become the homes of happy, prosper- 
ous citizens. 

Our work began in Boston and the seaboard towns. 
It spread slowly into the interior. It was long in escap- 
ing from New England, but it is at last fairly rooted in 
some of the most important parts of the country. There 
are still those who can see no Unitarianism outside of 
Boston; but at last as a body we are aware of the fact 
that to talk Boston, to preach Boston, and to think Bos- 
ton, as if that were synonymous with Unitarianism, 
would be to prepare for the time when Unitarianism 
would shrink and shrivel back to its beginning, and, hav- 
ing been born at the cradle of liberty, would find its 
grave in the same place. 

It is not necessary to regard all the world .that lies 
outside of our little garden plot as a howling wilderness, 
to see that, if by the method of intensive cultivation 
good fruits have been produced, we ought to distribute 
them. It is a duty which we cannot evade to send 
everywhere selected seeds, choice cuttings, and every 
hardy fruit and flower of the spiritual life which has been 
developed in a hundred years of spiritual enterprise and 
experiment. Proselyting has been abhorred by Uni- 
tarians, and missionary work has never been attractive; 
but to contribute whatever we are able to the common 
stock of spiritual intelligence and incentives to duty 
is not proselyting, nor is it making one a missionary 
to his neighbors. It is neither more nor less than an 
attempt to discharge the obligation which rests upon 
every patriotic freeman. 


Religious Phrases. 


The best things and movements have their stereo- 
typed aspects. It is the nature of what was once thought 
and impulse, vital, throbbing, with life and emotion 
to pass through well-defined stages of change marked 
as distinetly to the student of language as the strata of 
geologic beds, laid down or upheaved in the various ages 
of the planet. In the fossil phrases of the past, whole 
periods of religious conviction, faith, and doctrine are 
imbedded. Single words like ‘‘grace,” ‘‘reprobation,” 
‘‘sanctification,”’ ‘justification,’ sum up eras of con- 
troversy and contention that now in the cold light of 
the present seem impossible to comprehend. The fire 
has gone out of them: to us they are only ashes where 
once they seemed to glow with the fervor of a divine 
life. Not only words and phrases pass into the great 
fossil bed and become the material for research and 
scholarship, but whole systems of theology, some of them 
as curious and as remote from modern conceptions as 
the dinosaurus is from the existing fauna on the earth’s 
surface. 
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Prayer, once a simple invocation to the gods to secure 
protection or avert evil, passes to a petition learned 
orally or written down, and from thence fossilizes in 
a praying-machine and joss-sticks burned before graven 
images. So in our own civilization pregnant thoughts 
and phrases turn to fossils, lose the vital energy that 
once made them so apt and striking. They pass into 
the life of the time as minted thought with a new image 
and superscription that soon becomes dull or half- 
effaced from popular use in the mouths of those who 
perhaps know or care little for their original meaning. , 

Every branch of art and science and literature has 
given the world, at times, pertinent words that sum up 
large tracts of thought and observation, and that have 
been caught and carried by the multitude like winged 
seeds by the breeze. The evolutionists gave a number 
of these words and phrases to the world. ‘‘Environ- 
ment,” ‘‘The survival of the fittest,’ ‘‘natural selec- 
tion,’’ have done yeoman’s service in the popular vo- 
cabulary. ‘‘The strenuous life’’ and ‘‘strenuosity”’ have 
had their day, but have not ceased to be. ‘‘The sim- 
ple life’ has done, or is doing, duty in the same way. 
A few years ago it was muscular Christianity that en- 
gaged the attention of society, and made itself an im- 
portant place in the life of the time. Words and phrases 
perhaps not always perfectly understood by all who 
use them, like ‘‘altruism and egoism,” ‘‘pessimism and 
optimism,” have had a great vogue, and still are in the 
full possession of the popular field. Some happy ex- 
pressions, coined in a favorable hour like ‘‘other-world- 
liness”’ have done much to modify belief in a healthy, 
compact way, and have been worth many sermons. 

The religious, stereotyped phrases that once so largely 
sprinkled prayers and sermons have been largely dis- 
carded by the clergy of all denominations. Even those 
who would find them applicable and perhaps convenient 
are chary of using them too freely as not consonant with 
the changed religious attitude of the time. Even Bible 
texts are not taught to children as they once were in- 
discriminately, but a wise selection is made the basis 
of their educative value. The feeling that truth must 
be new minted to meet the needs of the hour is wide- 
spread. No congregation of average intelligence would 
now admit of Latin and Greek quotations in sermon and 
prayer, as is said once to have been possible. The Al- 
mighty is not to be addressed in a dead language, but 
must have live speech, punctuated with heart throbs. 

Old sermons abound in phrases that to-day are an- 
tiquated and unknown. There was once a religious 
language suitable for Sundays and too ponderous to 
be used. on other days of the week. Now the simplest, 
plainest, every-day form of speech is preferable to too 
much erudition, borrowed from other minds. It is the 
real man, the whole man, that the people ask for, not 
the preacher's coat stuffed with quotations. His im- 
agery is not drawn from the remote and unknown, but 
from the familiar and the near. The famous old preachers 
of the English Church would hardly be intelligible to 
us now or would seem wearisome and pedantic. New 
forms of exhortation and appeal have taken the place 
of the thirteenthlies and fifteenthlies, those divisions 
that put the old people to sleep and made the children 
restless with suppressed energy. 

The sermon is no longer a depository of phrases, texts, 
and fossils of thought which the ear hears, but heeds not. 
It is a composite work borrowing from all phases of 
the life of the time, from literature, art, poetry, fiction, 
politics, business, social problems, fashions, the daily 
life of all sorts and conditions of men. The classic 
period of the sermon has passed away. It is no longer 
regular, brought within certain strict limits, held down 
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by doctrinal clamps. It wanders far afield, gathers 
honey and perfume like the bee, invades all domains 
of life, makes booty of all that can attract, persuade, 
or thrill. The staid preacher of to-day in a past cen- 
tury doubtless would have been considered sensational. 
The sensationalists are only the advance guard remaking 
the world in the field of their thought, and who borrow 
something from the histrionic profession to enhance the 
effect of their words. The people are no longer to be 
fed on dry crusts and morsels of theology, but even those 
who may have gone too far on modern lines are seeking 
for the fresh bread of life. 

The new school of preaching may have its defects, 
but it is alive, with eyes and ears open, and, the more 
alive, the better. It is awaking to the knowledge and 
conviction that nothing that affects humanity can be 
alien to religion. It wishes to throw itself into the 
stream of tendency, to be one of the living forces that 
shall elevate the whole thought and purpose of life. 
More and more this tendency will grow and broaden. 
Casting off the things that have been outlived, it will 
press forward to the high calling that is open to it, that 
may be reached by the new inspiration constantly 
coming into the world, the new revelation of God that 
is writing itself on the tablets of the human heart. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Our Annual Meeting. 


Every reader of this column is earnestly invited to 
help the Association at its annual meeting. ‘There are 
a great many Unitarians who might easily attend one 
or all of the sessions of our annual meeting, but who do 
not seem to feel it either a duty or an opportunity. It 
would do very much to strengthen the work of any Uni- 
tarian society if an unusual proportion of its members 
were this year to attend the Anniversary meetings, not 
only of the Association, but of other organizations. ‘The 
work carried on by the Association is of profound and 
far-reaching importance. It is, on the whole, in a very 
encouraging condition. We think that we shall be able 
to make reports which will interest our constituency. 

Therefore we make particular request that every 
reader of these words shall take pains to circulate in- 
formation concerning the meetings and give personal 
invitation to as many individuals as possible to attend 
the meetings. Please represent to people the importance 
of attendance upon the annual meeting. It will be help- 
ful if many will go so far as to offer to accompany friends 
to the meetings. Assure people that their presence is 
needed. If the attendance at every session, including 
the business sessions, could be very large as compared 
with average years, it would be a very great help to the 
work. The floor of Tremont Temple might easily and 
most helpfully be crowded with the delegates and life 
members, and the galleries at the same time crowded with 
interested spectators and listeners. One can hear from 
the gallery as well as from the floor, and the galleries 
are free at every meeting, the floor only being reserved 
for delegates and life members. At the evening session 
of Tuesday and Wednesday the floor is free to all. The 
meeting of the Association begins Tuesday afternoon, 
May 23, at half-past two, and at that session the annual 
reports of the Association and its committees will be 
presented. The closing address will be made by the 
secretary. The sessions of Wednesday morning at 10 
and Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 will be given over 
largely to business, discussion of resolutions presented, 
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and election of officers, the afternoon session closing with 
addresses from Field Secretary Brown, State Secretary 
Robinson, and others. 

The merit of the two evening sessions will naturally 
attract a large audience. The president of the Asso- 
ciation gives his annual address on Tuesday evening, 
and the annual sermon will be preached by Rev. Merle 
St. C. Wright on Wednesday evening. The other in- 
teresting features of the various sessions of the annual 
meeting are stated in full in the programme given in 
another column of this paper. The programmes will be 
mailed to any person asking for them. 

We take it for granted that our ministers are earnestly 
interested in this work» They can help decidedly if at 
their services of May 21 they call particular attention 
to the annual meeting and dwell upon the importance 
of a large attendance, thus calling people’s attention to 
the fact that the work of the Association is their work. 
The Association is, or ought to be, a vital part of the life 
of every congregation. This appeal, however, is being 
made more distinctively to the laity. We are asking 
the men and women of the congregations to take a per- 
sonal interest in persuading many who have never at- 
tended Anniversary Week meetings to avail themselves 
of that inspiring opportunity this year. Here is a call 
of such general interest and of such importance to each 
individual church that in recognition of it local interests 
and obligations may well be waived for a few days, 
while, coming from East and West and North and South, 
we join hands in fellowship and form plans for larger 
service. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Nominations. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The Nominating Committee for 1905 has attended to 
its duties in the manner prescribed by the Association, 
and declares that the following persons are nominated 
and are to be ballotted for at the forthcoming annual 
meeting :— 

For President. 
REv. SAMUEL A. Exiot, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


For Vice-Presidents. 


JosEPH W. Symonps, LL.D., Portland, Me. 

Rockwoop Hoar, Worcester, Mass. 

JoHN HarsEN RHOADES, New York. 

Tuomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md. 

GrEorGE E. Apams, Chicago, IIl. 

Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal. 
For Secretary, 


REv. CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Brookline, Mass. 


For Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 


For Treasurer. 
Francis H. Lincoun, Hingham, Mass. 


For Directors for New England States. 


EBEN S. DRAPER, Hopedale, Mass. 

Rev. Paut REVERE FROTHINGHAM, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ALICE REYNOLDS Keyes, Concord, Mass. 
Hon. Jonn D, Lone, Hingham, Mass. 

For Director for Middle and Southern States. 


Rev. FRANKLIN C, SouTHWORTH, Meadville, Pa. 


For Director for Western States and Pacific Coast. 
FRANK C, Brooks, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For Nominating Committee for 1906. 
Representing New England :— 
Mrs. CAROLINE STONE ATHERTON, Boston, Mass. 
Epwin J. Lewis, Jr., Dorchester, Mass, 
Representing outside New England :-— 


Rev. RicHarD W. Boynton, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Ear, M. Witpur, Oakland, Cal. 
(Signed) Francis H. Brown, Chatman, 

ABBY A, PETERSON, 

ROBERT H. Davis, 

MinoT O. SIMONS, 

Frank 7. Fay, Secretary, 


Nominating Commuttee for 1905. 


Current Topics. 


WHILE the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
is listening to the arguments of railroad officials and 
shippers for or against the projected legislation to em- 
power a Federal Commission to fix freight rates, the 
President, in a speech in Denver at the beginning of last 
week, stimulated public interest in the great national 
question. In the course of his speech Mr. Roosevelt 
said: ‘‘I want to say a word as to a government policy 
in which I feel this whole country ought to take a great 
interest, and which is itself but part of a general policy 
into which I think our government must go. I speak 
of the policy of extending the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of giving them particularly 
the power to fix rates and to have the rates that they 
fix go into effect practically at once. As I say, that 
represents in my mind part of what should be the gen- 
eral policy of this country,—the policy of giving, not to 
the State, but to the national government an increased 
supervisory and regulatory power over corporations.’’ 


ed 


Tue rule of violence in Chicago as a result of the sym- 
pathetic strike of teamsters is attracting wide-spread at- 
tention as a pointed illustration of the inefficiency of the 
municipal administration of one of the great centres of 
industry and population on the continent. A striking 
incident of the struggle was recorded on last Tuesday 
when President Roosevelt, in the course of his reply to 
a committee of the strikers who had called on him while 
he was in the Western metropolis on his way to Wash- 
ington, warned labor men that the laws of the country 
would be enforced at all cost, and that the chief execu- 
tive of the nation would endorse all legitimate efforts to 
put a stop to violence and safeguard the rights of the 
citizens of Chicago. In the mean while Mayor Dunne 
and the police force of the city were apparently permit- 
ting the strikers to terrorize the men who had undertaken 
to enter the service of the blacklisted employers. 


ad 


INTERESTING information on the success of the experi- 
ment of public ownership in European countries is con- 
tained in data published by the statistical bureau of the 
Department of State at the end of last week. Several 
European cities, it is shown by consular reports, have 
taken over the operation of the surface car systems. 
These roads, at a reduced fare, paid handsome revenues 
to the city treasuries, and their earnings are increasing 
progressively. In England the experiment has been so 
successful for the last four or five years that public 
ownership has been extended to enterprises other than 
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lighting, water supply, and street railways; and in no 
instance is a failure chronicled. Liverpool was one of 
the pioneers in the field, and now controls the most 
efficient water-works in Great Britain, if not in the world, 
runs its street cars, gas and electric light plants, as well 
as a magnificent system of public baths, and is project- 
ing one of the most complete Turkish bathing establish- 
ments in the world. 
a 


AFTER a remarkable campaign extending over three 
months, Gov. LaFollette of Wisconsin last week was 
fairly assured of the adoption by the State legislature 
of a bill to create an appointive State railroad commis- 
sion with power to declare a railroad rate unreasonable 
and to substitute therefor a just and reasonable one. ‘The 
conservative element in the legislature, confined chiefly 
to the Senate, was on the point of defeating one of Mr. 
LaFollette’s requirements by making the commission 
elective, when the governor caused his opponents to 
capitulate by intimating that he would resign from the 
executive mansion, give up the United States senator- 
ship to which he was elected, and become a candidate 
for election to the railroad commission. ‘The ‘‘conser- 
vatives,’’ who in two State campaigns had had occasion 
to test Mr. LaFollette’s mettle, were so thoroughly 
alarmed by the governor’s threat that they abandoned 
their opposition to the method of the creation of the 
body that is to control railroad charges on freight in 
intra-State traffic. . 


OBSERVERS of Russian policy construed as a move in 
the direction of peace the announcement that was made 
in Washington last week that Count Cassini, the Russian 
ambassador to the United States, will assume the post 
at Madrid, and will be succeeded in the American capital 
by Baron de Rosen, who was the plenipotentiary of his 
country in Tokyo up to the moment of the outbreak of 
the war. Count Cassini, who in the darkest moments 
of the conflict has not betrayed the slightest indication 
of drooping courage, is regarded as the author of the 
Russian policy which brought about the severance of 
friendly relations between Russia and Japan. His suc- 
cessor enjoyed in an unusual degree the confidence of 
the Japanese government, and is probably the most suit- 
able Russian of to-day to co-operate in the preliminary 
measures to bring about the end of the struggle which, 
despite discouraging circumstances seldom duplicated 
in history, Russia has prosecuted without a moment’s 
flinching or a sign of vacillation. 
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A ¥rEsu factor of disturbance in the Balkan penin- 
sula was brought to the notice of the world powers on 
last Monday, when the Roumanian government informed 
the chiefs of the diplomatic corps in Bucharest that it 
had forwarded a peremptory note to Constantinople de- 
manding the instant release of two Roumanian subjects 
who had been arrested in the Turkish empire, and to 
whom the right of proper trial had beén denied. The 
note was the culmination of a series of protests which 
the Roumanian minister of foreign affairs had made 
against the high-handed proceedings of the Turkish au- 
thorities, and which the porte had disregarded. The 
affair had caused a violent agitation in Roumania, and 
the popular demand for energetic action had been so 
strong that the government finally had yielded to the 
demand. It is believed that King Charles, in assuming 
the tone of menace that he did assume toward Turkey, 
acted with the entire approval of at least two of the great 
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powers signatory to the treaty of Berlin, the instrument 
that created and guaranteed the existence of Roumania 
as an independent country and a kingdom. 


ws 


In the mean while the perils that confront Turkey in 
Crete and in Arabia continue without abatement. The 
demand of the Cretans for union with Greece is becom- 
ing more insistent, and the powers that are intrusted 
with the administration of the island may be compelled 
to check the movement by the landing of a large foreign 
force at Candia. In Arabia the rebels are in undisputed 
control of Sanaga, the capital of Yemen, and the spread 
of the revolt plainly indicates the inability of the gov- 
ernment to cope with the situation without the with- 
drawal of a considerable force from the disaffected prov- 
inces in European Turkey, to be employed in restoring 
order in the Asiatic part of the crumbling empire. It is 
understood that Premier Balfour is so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the dangers which conditions in Turkey 
present to the peace of Europe that he will make every 
effort to retain the reins of government and avert a 
change of cabinet in the present moment of uncertainty. 
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In the course of an answer to a question in the House 
of Commons last Thursday, Premier Balfour scouted in 
vigorous language the theory that England was open to 
invasion by any hostile nation, be it the most effective 
military power in the world. ‘‘The thing is impossible,” 
said Mr. Balfour, ‘‘the enterprise is not one that a sane 
nation would undertake. There is no admiral in the 
British fleet that would undertake a task like that (the 
disembarkation of 70,000 men on the coast of England). 
Not merely the transports, but the enemy’s fleet itself 
would suffer, unless naval officers had greatly overrated 
the efficiency of torpedo craft and submarines.’’ Mr. 
Balfour, to add to the rhetorical force of his assurance, 
cited a hypothetical attempt at an invasion by France 
as a ‘‘friendly illustration” of the impossibility of the 
accomplishment of the hostile project. 


Brevities. 


The average salary of a professor in Harvard College 
is a little less than $4,000. 


If we may judge by their papers, Hindus have all the 
diseases of civilization. Unhappily they attempt to off- 
set them by adopting all the quack medicines of civiliza- 
tion. 


There are men and women who are so far above sus- 
picion that they can go into any company, in any place 
where duty calls them, without taint of complicity with 
evil things. 


In many of the Northern States where there are Uni- 
tarian churches, and especially in the Eastern States, 
it is not unusual for churches called orthodox to unite 
with Unitarians and Universalists on public occasions 
of general interest to the community. 


There is a paper in the United States that publishes 
weekly notes taken from the various religious papers. 
Once the columns of the Christian Register were freely 
used for this purpose, but the attention of the publishers 
was called to the fact that altogether too much space 
in proportion was given to Unitarians. Since that 
time the Register has been seldom mentioned. 
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Hungarian Unitarians, under the Catholic rule of the 
empire, have certain civil and religious privileges not 
accorded even to the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
that country. For three hundred years they have used 
the privileges, granted as the reward of eminent service, 
in such a way as to command the respect of their fellow- 
citizens. Louis Kossuth told his people that the Uni- 
tarian Church was the one best adapted to the institu- 
tions of a free people. 


We notice that some of our contemporaries are getting 
great comfort out of Dr. Emil Reich’s essay on the ‘‘ Bank- 
ruptcy of Higher Criticism.” If every specific conclusion 
of every higher critic were disproved by future discov- 
ery, the most useful result of the movement would re- 
main in the new estimate of the Bible. He would be a 
bold man who should now assert the plenary inspiration 
of all the books of the Bible. A few years ago that asser- 
tion was commonly taken for granted as the basis of 
orthodoxy. 


We are often reminded by correspondents, who com- 
ment on things we did not say, of the story of the Demo- 
crat a hundred years ago who denounced a minister 
for preaching politics. When his statement was con- 
tradicted and he was called upon for proof, he said, 
‘‘Why, the text he took was aimed at the Democrats.’ 
‘‘What was that?’”’ ‘‘If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” ‘‘But 
there is nothing about politics in that.” ‘‘Oh, I know 
what he had in mind. He meant, if the Federalists 
scarcely are saved, where will the cursed Democrats 
appear?” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The One-lesson System. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In the preceding issue of the Register Mrs. W. S. Carter 
makes the following statement: ‘I have heard lately 
that the Unitarian Sunday School Society is going to 
make the attempt to introduce the one-lesson system 
into all of our Sunday-schools next autumn.” This is 
wholly erroneous. Our society has never entertained 
the idea, and is not likely so to do. Our policy has been 
and is now just the opposite. We seek the publication 
of manuals available for all individuals, all systems of 
study, and all kinds of Sunday-schools. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


The Theory of Tainted Money. 


BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 


Mr. Brooks, the president of the American Social Science 
Association, which recently met in Boston, read a care- 
fully prepared paper on this subject, which we had in- 
tended to print in full, but for good reasons this was 
not now possible, and we offer below the abstract fur- 
nished to the daily papers. 


Four years ago a committee was appointed by Bishop 
Potter to report upon a situation which involved what- 
ever is contained in the term ‘‘tainted money.” The 
committee consisted of Bishop Brent, Prof. Ashley, Prof. 
Scudder, and myself. For reasons that need not here 
be given the report was not completed. My own part 
in it was to collect data on which one could form some 
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opinion as to what meaning may attach to this trouble- 
some phrase. There is a casuistry and a metaphysic 
on this subject that is very old. 

Four years ago I made, with some care, a list of ques- 
tions which I put during some months to the wisest men 
and women I could reach. They were largely persons 
before whom this ethical question had, or might at any 
time, come,—heads of institutions, overseers, directors, 
clergymen, and various kinds of ethical teachers. The 
first question was this, ‘‘Would you accept money from 
any source for the enlargement of your educational 
work?’’ Those rather noted for practical wisdom in 
their communities almost invariably answered this with 
an amused but very confident affirmative. This test 
was then submitted, ‘‘Would you accept the current 
receipts from a brothel and have it publicly known that 


you took the money?” The instant reply was, ‘‘Of 
course not.’’ I asked, ‘‘Why not?” ‘‘Because,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it would create too much of a scandal.’”’ To the 


further inquiry, ‘‘Would you take it if it were never 
known?” he said, ‘‘I don’t feel sure, but I am inclined 
to think so.’’ The second question was, ‘‘If the Louisiana 
Lottery were still running, would you publicly accept a 
gift from its directors to endow a chair for ethical in- 
struction?’’ He said: ‘‘That kind of thing used to be 
done, but I question if it would be wise to do it now. 
No, I don’t think I should take that money under those 
conditions.” 

There is to be noted in this instance the following 
positions: I will take gifts from any source. From some 
sources I will not take money: the reason why I will 
refuse it is that it will create a moral scandal. Money 
that was once accepted without offence (as from lotteries) 
has now become at least very questionable. That some 
religious bodies refuse to do what they once gladly did, 
—hbuild churches from the receipts of an organized lot- 
tery—is generally thought to indicate a more sensitive 
and 4 sounder morality. 

I next asked a writer and professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity if he would take all moneys. He said, ‘‘As long 
as I was sane.’”’ To the first test as applied above he 


replied at once, ‘‘No, I would not.” ‘‘But why?” ‘‘It 
would make too much of a row.’’ I asked him if he would 
take a gift from Richard Croker to found a chapel. He 


said, ‘‘No, and for the same reason, that it too would make 
too much of a row.” I asked if he would take a gift 
from Mr. Croker to found a school for veterinary science. 
‘‘Without a question,” he would do that, ‘‘because it 
wouldn’t make a row.” But why should the healing of 
horseflesh with Croker coins be without offence, while 
the devotion ‘of these coins to a house of prayer came to 
him as a kind of moral shock? 

In two instances I have known university trustees to 
discuss very hotly whether certain proposed gifts should 
be accepted. In both cases they were accepted, but 
the ground on which the protests were made was the 
character of the giver. I asked one of these trustees 
who voted to take the money if he would vote to take 
Addicks’s money. ‘‘Not a penny of it,’’ he replied, 
‘because there is no doubt in his case. I would not 
have the Addicks stamp on anything that I valued.” 

If the bringer of gifts is so incontestably and so con- 
spicuously convicted that his methods and character 
are an affront to the community, the way for rejection is 
clear. This was the one implication true of every case 
and of every illustration I could collect. If it is said that 
this does not assist us very much in the really perplexing 
cases, I should think that very difficulty an advantage. 
It may help to d us a little from that easiest sort of 
injustice; namely, a too hasty moral judgment on par- 
tial, doubtful, and shadowy evidence. 
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A Broken Song. 


Where am I from? From the green hills of Erin. 
Have I no song, then? My songs are all sung. 
What o’ my love? ’Tis alone I am farin’. 
Old grows my heart, an’ my voice yet is young. 


If she was tall? Like a king’s own daughter. 
If she was faty? Like a mornin’ 0’ May. 

When she’d come laughin’, ’twas the runnin’ 0’ wather; 
When she’d come blushin’, ’twas the break 0’ the day. 


Where did she dwell? Where onc’t I had my dwellin’. 
Who loved her best? ‘There’s no one now will know. 
Where is she gone? Och, why would I be tellin’! 
Where she is gone, there I never could go. 
—Moira O'Neil. 


Jeff. 


BY C. E. COFFIN. 


Some months ago the Christian Register published a 
sketch from life, entitled ‘‘Blessed are the Meek.” In 
that article a character, spoken of as the good, black 
mammy’s ‘‘old man,’”’ was depicted as lazy and thrift- 
less,—a sad hindrance and trial to. her. What was 
written was true; but now a conscience clamors for the 
telling of ‘‘another story,’’ to salve its pain. 

Total depravity the readers of our Register do not be- 
lieve in, and will therefore read about Jeff, knowing 
how a little good can grow, even as a flower among 
many weeds, and that each little step up should have its 
recognition and due respect. 

One hundred and twenty pear-trees, set in such sym- 
metry that, each way you look, you can see a straight 
line of trees, and just twenty feet of avenue between 
the rows, the orchard itself being placed in the midst 
of a wooded meadow, so that it is girded about with great 
forest trees like sentinels on guard,—this is a picture, 
a bit of earth-made beauty for all the year, joyously 
beautiful in the spring, when great clusters of white 
blossoms cover the trees ‘‘and whiten the ground as 
with snow when they fall”; beautiful again when, blos- 
soms gone, the little pears have ‘‘set,’”’ and the tender 
leaves appear, unfolding group after group, and enfold- 
ing the tiny pears, protecting them from the late frosts; 
most beautiful of all when the ripened fruit fulfils the 
promise of the other days. 

In a home almost two hundred miles away the owner 
of this orchard yearly wonders what will the harvest 
be? In the winter months the profits from these golden 
pears mean much to the inmates of that far-away home: 
upon their abundance or scarcity many things depend. 
So to whom does the owner look for tidings? Whose 
judgment acts, who sends the word, ‘‘The Keiffers are 
ready: come to the gathering’? Who is it that watches 
the ‘‘windfalls” from the beginning, and gathers up 
the ‘‘drops”’ the season through? No other than Jeff, 
mammy’s ‘‘ole man.’’ Could dreadful stories be told 
instead of the one now being written, stories of his fear- 
ful drink habit, of his temper soured by whiskey, his 
stupors, his unreliability as to promises made,—in fine, 
his neglect of almost all moral obligations, and his past 
deeds of evil import, which still hang over any present 
reputation like a pall? Probably so; but, oh, how good 
and lovely it is to find, shining out from all the darkness, 
some pure fidelity, some untiring industry, some, true 
devotion to a purpose, and some clear honesty unques- 
tioned, at least, and accepted, as such! Bring out into 
the light this bright side, and it shall cast a real gleam 
over the other, and the earlier, darkness. 

Jeff is an old man now in fact. Not a chick or child 
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out of the round dozen he and mammy have ‘‘raised”’ 
remains in the home nest. Only two pairs of aged hands 
are there to cope with the toil that means their simple 
living. The few acres of garden and orchard they own 
bring in pennies which keep the ‘‘pot boiling” in summer; 
but the pears in autumn—ah, that is the harvest Jeff 
watches for! And how he watches them! Only one 
thing he is directed to do in their care he neglects, and 
that is the taking off of the extra fruit: he can never 
find it in his heart to waste one. 

Besides Jeff there is another important factor in the 
harvest, and that is ‘‘old Gabriel,” Jeff’s wonderful mule. 
“Uncle, what ails your mule?” Jeff hears continually. 
And the reply is always the same, ‘‘Nuthing: born dat 
away.” Poor Gabriel has a back that is queer, a back 
that is humpy and also sloping, and he is small, dwarfish, 
altogether a nondescript: only his head, ears, and voice 
are normal. Gabriel’s chariot is queer, too, but is not 
like his back, humpy: it is long and straight. Over 
Jeff’s seat there is a cover, and it is quite a climb to reach 
it. Jeff is an expert in making various articles come 
together and form a whole which is unique. In front of 
his home stands an array of castaway vehicles, and it is 
evident Gabriel’s chariot is a product of this skill; but 
it is strong, roomy, and true on its four wheels, and 
carries all Gabriel can pull. 

‘‘Write to de mistiss de pears is ready, and for her 
to come.” So Jeff commands a daughter, who leaves 
the mistress in the city, and goes home each year to 
help with the harvest. 

Obeying Jeff’s summons, two women close up the city 
dwelling, provide themselves with suitable attire for a 
month of glorious autumn days spent in the Keiffer 
orchard, and go. Jeff does not know the day or hour 
of their coming, but they hear familiar tones as soon as 
they enter the orchard,—‘‘Whoa, Gabriel, keep yo’ 
mouf offen dem trees.”” Making way through the con- 
cealing branches, they appear. Into a broad smile the 
dark face bursts, and the low, thick-set figure under the 
battered straw hat comes eagerly forward to the greet- 
ing: ‘‘How-dye, Mistisses, I is sho’ glad to see you. I 
am doin’ the best I kin. I is keepin’ up wid de drops, 
an’ de money fer you is in de bank.’’ Then with evi- 
dent pride and appreciation of the trust, he lifts his eyes 
for a quick survey of the trees, bending beneath the load 
of golden fruit, and adds; ‘‘I aint never forgot dese trees 
is left to my care. I seed de master what is gone set 
‘em, and watch ’em, and bring ’em into bearing. He 
was proud of ’em, and I’m proud of ’em, an’, mistiss, 
I wants you ter git ev’ry cent you kin for dese pears. 
Dey’ll go, ma’m: yes, ma’m, dis here fruit will sell.’ 

The ‘‘drops”’ alone are intrusted to Jeff to sell; but for 
several years he has had sole charge of these, and he is 
given a certain proportion of the gains. The ‘‘drops’’ 
are the first in the market, as the shipping is delayed just 
as long as possible, and beauties fall from the lower 
branches into the grass without blemish, and are in 
demand for preserving. But they must be carefully 
‘‘sortie-ed out” as Jeff calls assorting, and attractively 
offered at the door. So from early Monday morning 
till Saturday night Jeff and Gabriel are busy. No dis- 
tance is too great, no day too inclement, no sale too 
small for Jeff. Patiently, faithfully, he picks up, ‘‘sor- 
ters out,” and carries around the pears. Every Satur- 
day afternoon he empties his money bag, and calls his 
daughter to divide the cash, and hands the ‘‘mistiss’’ 
her share. 

And so the autumn days wax and wane. While Jeff 
and Gabriel dispose of the drops, with many a bushel of 
the smaller pears from the bins in the shed thrown in, 
the fruit from the trees is carefully taken from the 
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bough, very carefully packed, and shipped to city mar- 
kets. All through the season the ‘‘mistiss’” hears 
words like these: ‘‘That old Jeff takes in many a dollar. 
Do you not know he is cheating you out of one-half?” 
‘Pity but that you had some honest person to handle 
the drops instead of trifling old Jeff.’ ‘‘I declare you 
are being the worst fooled person ever was,” etc. And 
to such advisors there is one reply,—‘‘If Jeff did not sell 
the ‘drops,’ they would waste, and, if he cheats me, 
mammy and he are more than welcome to the money.”’ 

In the account book two columns are kept: on one is 
the receipts from the commission men, the added account 
sales; on the other is kept Jeff’s sales. And, when the 
final estimate was made for the season’s work, the two 
columns very nearly tallied. 

‘‘Now my story is done.’”’ Is there any ‘‘excuse”’ for 
“its being”? To one trust, to one person, there has 
been fidelity. Faithful over the little, one purpose held 
true. Where this much is found, do not other virtues 
from the same character sometimes surprise us? 

In the village where Jeff and Gabriel peddled the pears, 
there was another old black man and his team, an old 
dray-man and his yoke of oxen. He had no cosey home 
like Jeff, no neat and capable ‘‘old woman’”’ to care for 
him. He lived in a tiny room in the village centre, in 
sight of houses, court-house, stores full of goods. And, 
when his strength left him) and he lay alone and ill, 
with a malady which was soon to take his life, who, in 
all the townful, was it who found him, carefully lifted 
the emaciated body into the old vehicle made ready 
for it, carried him to the home where ‘‘mammy”’ waited, 
and there gave him bed, care, good nursing, and nour- 
ishment, until the end came peacefully? Who but “‘old, 
trifling, Jeff’’? 


Jackson, Miss. 


Industrializing Education. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Independent industrial schools, or private enterprises 
of the sort, have done a great deal in the way of aiding 
classes of our people to bread-winning. Such as are 
springing up in the Southern States are helping to pre- 
vent degeneracy, due to poverty and other social con- 
ditions. The poor whites, quite as much as the negroes, 
are being benefited by schools that teach work as an art, 
with the sciences that underlie agriculture and mechanics. 
But such schools are doing more: they are familiarizing 
all the people of the country with the idea that education 
is not to create an educated class, but to infuse industri- 
alism with science. The problem is now closing in onus 
whether our public school systems can be, or ought to be, 
readjusted to an industrial basis. Some of the States are 
making the Agricultural college, not a mere adjunct or 
annex of a classical university, but the very centre of 
educational planning and development. The North- 
western States have led the way; but the South, with its 
new fervor, and with a field unoccupied by traditional 
schools, is crowding close after. Minnesota has royally 
endowed her agricultural college with gifts amounting to 
nearly or quite $700,000. It is this college which the 
people of the State look to as the educational centre. 
Their normal schools are also industrialized, while agri- 
cultural high schools are being established as feeders to 
the central college. Such schools, scattered about the 
State, receive farmers’ sons and daughters, with a cur- 
riculum that faces toward the farm, and then sends them 
forward to complete a course at thecollege. This Western 
idea is that the educational system of the State is a unit, 
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that a child when born is born into a school system. 
When he goes to a State university, he is not examined as 
he would be to enter an Eastern college. The fact that 
he is a graduate of a town high school gives him a right to 
enter a higher grade. In other words, the schools are all 
correlated to each other and to the university or central 
college. 

The problem is now before us how far this idea of uni- 
fication can be applied to industrial schools. Must our 
agricultural college, say in New York or in Pennsylvania or 
Massachusetts, stand alone and apart from the common- 
school system of the State? Or, on the contrary, can 
the lower schools, with the town schools of secondary 
grade have their studies so readjusted that they, shall 
point upward and onward to higher agricultural institu- 
tions, precisely as they point upward and onward to higher 
classical institutions? At present the chief trouble is that 
garden schools, summer schools, vacation schools, trade 
schools, farmers’ institutes, and other makeshifts to 
teach industrialism, constitutes rather a group than a 
system. 

So far as the agricultural colleges are concerned, the 
States are waking up to a remarkable degree of liberality. 
The Department at Washington reported last year ap- 
propriations amounting to one and a half millions. Most 
of this was for adequate buildings, and to establish 
courses of instruction. It was also provided for a broader 
extension of summer schools, winter schools, and insti- 
tutes. New York State gave two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, markedly in contrast with the fact that 
heretofore the State has granted only fifty thousand al- 
together to its college. The curriculum of these insti- 
tutions has also greatly widened out. It is understood 
that no industry can work alone. Farmers’ success de- 
pends not only upon instruction in botany and ento- 
mology, plant life and animal life in general, but upon 
the knowledge which the farmer has of machinery and its 
proper use. The application of power to the farm is the 
key of progress. There is also a marked enlargement 
in the study of such topics as irrigation, drainage, sewage, 
as well as road-building and rural engineering. Not a 
little is being done also in the way of forestry, while hor- 
ticulture proper is securing increased attention. The 
University of Minnesota furnishes a course in rural en- 
gineering, which includes ‘‘subduing new prairie and 
timber soils, farm drainage, irrigation and irrigation 
works, tillage of crops, roads and their financial support, 
farm buildings, farm implements and machinery. The 
course of instruction in the North Dakota Agricultural 
College is very similar, adding lectures on laying out the 
farm, on the construction of buildings, on the elements 
of physics, and the use of the wheel and axle, inclined 
plane, screw and wedge. Other colleges, like that of 


Wisconsin, include a department of agricultural physics. . 


At Cornell there are lectures upon selecting and equipping 
farms, building roads, farm vehicles and machinery, 
power, water, and drainage. ‘The lectures will include 
practice on levelling and laying drains, on farm wagons 
and farm implements. In other words, the work done 
at these colleges is now taking in the whole conception 
of creating a complete country homestead. The question 
of healthfulness and attractiveness is joined with that of 
increased crops. In the construction of farm buildings 
the farmer is dependent almost altogether on his own 
knowledge and ingenuity. The result has not been either 
economic or beautiful. Buildings have been constructed 
almost altogether of wood, while now timber is becoming 
scarce and costly,—more costly than stone or concrete. 
The greatest revolution already accomplished is in the 
farmer’s barns. ‘These are no longer mere shelters for 
live-stock and storage places for grain: on the contrary 
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they hold complex machinery, such as powet churns, 
cream separators, economic machinery for reducing feed, 
and much more that is costly and novel. Up toa very 
recent date nearly nothing had been done in this country 
in the way of drainage practice. The same was true of 
Irrigation. Both these subjects are now taken up by all 
our higher agricultural schools. An immediate result is 
that our hillside farms are being saved from destructive 
erosion. Every farmer in due time will become a trained 
engineer, with knowledge to render our hill lands, like 
those of France and Germany, as fertile as the valleys, 
and keep them so. 

It is, however, in the introduction of vastly improved 
machinery that these colleges are doing their greatest 
work. The Western farmer is able to plant and harvest 
as large areas as formerly, in spite of the decreasing sup- 
ply of labor. A traction engine in California is reported 
to have cut and threshed over one hundred acres of 
wheat in a single day, ‘‘doing the work of nearly one 
hundred horses, with modern mowing and reaping ma- 
chinery, and equalling the result accomplished by that 
of many men and horses fifty years ago.’’ A gasolene 
motor has been invented, which is displacing the horse 
in certain lines of work on the farm, quite as surely as 
the automobile is on the country road. The new out- 
look of our agricutural college is toward rural engineering 
and the economic management of such machines by the 
common farmer. The question of irrigation was con- 
fined for a long while to such States as Colorado and Cal- 
ifornia; but gradually it is crowding into our Eastern 
institutions, based upon the fact that most of our Eastern 
States have not yet under cultivation one-half of their 
areas, while drought robs the farmer of at least one- 
fifth of the just results of his labor. It is estimated that 
a proper system of drainage would add to the productive 
capacity of the United States an area equal to the whole 
of France. We cannot easily overestimate the value of 
the work that is going on. Purely from a selfish point 
of view we should develop our agricultural institutions 
with great liberality. 

CiinTon, N.Y. 


The Religion of a Scientist. 


BY REV. MARY H. GRAVES. 


The melancholy, tragic fate of Hugh Miller, geologist, 
stone-cutter, and litetary craftsman, who, after a vain 
attempt to harmonize the Biblical story of the Creation 
and the testimony of the rocks, lost his reason, and ‘‘ended 
his own life by a pistol shot,’’ may be cited as an illustra- 
tion of the futility of trying to serve two such exacting 
masters as modern science and orthodox theology based 
on the (alleged) verbal inspiration and consequent in- 
errancy of the Hebrew Scriptures. Sad, indeed, this 
violent termination, at the age of only fifty-four years, 
of an earnest, useful life, whose ‘‘determining principle,’’ 
it has been said, was ‘‘devotion to the Christian faith.” 

An equally untiring and disinterested student of nat- 
ure was Sir Charles Lyell, of whose zeal for truth Dean 
Stanley thus bore witness in his funeral sermon at West- 
minster Abbey -— 

‘From early youth to extreme old age it was to him a 
solemn religious duty ‘to be incessantly learning, con- 
stantly growing, fearlessly correcting his own mistakes, 
always ready to receive and reproduce from others that 
which he had not in himself. Science and religion for 
him not only were not divorced, but were one and in- 
divisible.”’ : 

Says one of his biographers, ‘‘Lyell’s toleration in re- 
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ligious matters was certainly conspicuous, but the atti- 
tude of the High Church party toward science led him at 
one time to protest strongly against the exclusive priv- 
ileges of Church of England ascendency.”’ 

“The science of geology is enormously indebted to 
Lyell,—more so, I believe, than to any other man who 
ever lived.” From Darwin the naturalist came this 
generous estimate of the labors of his friend; from him 
also a further word of appreciation: ‘‘His delight in sci- 
ence was ardent, and he felt the keenest interest in the 
future progress of mankind. He was very kind-hearted 
and thoroughly liberal in his religious beliefs, or, rather, 
disbeliefs; but he was a strong theist. His candor was 
highly remarkable.”’ 

The position held by some, that ‘‘nothing should be done 
to disturb a man’s faith if it is a delusion which increases 
his happiness,’ found no support in the author of ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Geology.”’ In a letter written in 1873, he thus 
expressed himself, ‘‘I hope and believe that the dis- 
covery and propagation of every truth and the dispelling 
of every error tends to improve and better the condition 
of man, though the act of reforming old opinions and in- 
stitutions causes so much pain and misery.” 

Of especial interest in this connection, and quite to the 
point, is the more recent testimony of Frances Power 
Cobbe of honored memory. In reply to a letter from an 
American correspondent, in which was mentioned the de- 
sire of one who owned and prized a copy of her collection 
of ‘‘Prayers for Theists”’ to know the names of the several 
ree thereof, Miss Cobbe wrote, under date Dec. 24, 
1899 -— 

‘“‘T am glad from my heart that my little book has been 
helpful to you and others. ... Among the writers were 
Charles Beard, Keshub Chunder Sen, James Martineau, 
and several women friends whose names would not be rec- 
ognized, beside my own share. 

‘You may like to know that dear old Sir Charles Lyell 
was in his latter days very fond of them, and copied out 
one on ‘Doubt and Faith,’ No. 44.” 

_ This prayer is here reproduced from the printed volume 
in question, ‘‘Alone to the Alone,” edited by Miss Cobbe. 
An appropriate heading would be ‘‘Faith of a Scientist.’ 

“O Thou unknown, unimaginable God! dare I speak 
to thee, dare I lift my thoughts to thee? My feeble aspira- 
tions to feel after thee and find thee are weak and vain as 
the desire of the moth for the star. Thy nature is beyond 
the grasp of my intelligence: even thy creation over- 
whelms me with its awe and with its wonder. When I 
labor to climb up to the conception of thee by the giant 
stairs of the ages of Geology or the illimitable galaxies 
of astronomy, my soul falls down abashed and I gasp 
in helplessness and dismay. When I would seek thee 
through the mazes of metaphysic demonstration, my 
brain swerves and totters, and refuses to overleap the 
walls of Time and Space, wherein I and all my race are im- 
prisoned. ‘The farther I press onward, the more hopeless 
grows my search; and the feeble light, which seemed to 
guide me at the entrance of the abyss of thy greatness fades 
away and leaves me in darkness as solemn as the grave. 
Is there indeed a God, a Living Will, in this great silent 
universe? Or are there only Forces and Laws, and powers 
mindless, loveless, relentless as the winds and waves? 
There is evil on earth, and sin and pain and wrong unutter- 
able. O God, why are they here? Why, if thou art, and 
if thou carest for the works of thy hands, dost thou suffer 
tyranny and cruelty and disease and guilt to ravage thy 
world ? 

“O Lord of my conscience! thou holy Spirit whose 
voice I have heard all my life long in the deepest depth 
of my soul; thou who orderest me, even me, the creature 
of a day, to be just and righteous and merciful; thou who 
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hast scourged me with bitter remorse when I have been un- 
just or unmerciful; thou who hast made it my nature to 
abhor and despise and loathe wrong and cruelty; thou to 
whom I cannot pray whilst I harbor one evil purpose in 
my heart; O thou unseen Master of my will, answer for me 
the riddle of this painful earth, this dim, mysterious uni- 
verse. The God of Nature I cannot grasp: the righteous 
Ruler of the world hides himself often behind thick dark- 
ness, and bares not his arm even to save the martyr from 
his fires. But thou, the Lord of Conscience, I find for- 
ever near me. If I shun thee, thou dost follow me; if by 
my virtue I might climb to heaven, I should find thee 
there; and, if by my sin, I make my bed in a hell of re- 
morse, behold, thou art there also. Thy voice speaketh 
in the roar of the crowd, and thine ear pierceth the thick 
darkness of my self-deceiving soul. God and Master! I 
hear that still small voice; I strive to meet that awful 
and all-seeing eye; I bow before thee as my King; I bless 
thee as my Law-giver; I acknowledge thee to be the 
Lord.” 


Boston, Mass. 


The Pulpit. 


Workers Together with God. 


BY REV. W. W. PECK. 


We are laborers together with God.—1 Cor. iii. 9. 


Whatever else the term of religion may include, for 
us at least it means the art of right living. Its standard 
of measurement is character rather than creed. ‘The title 
of religious persons is conferred on no easy condition of 
verbal skill in the repetition of what other men have 
thought about the great concerns of the soul, but on the 
faithful endeavor to interpret in deeds the thoughts of 
the mind and the fine feelings of the heart. We hear 
on every hand the protests of the pessimists, that this 
is not the ideal of even a respectable number of the re- 
ligious people. With apparent justification they cite 
the squalor of the poor, the strife of the commercial 
and industrial world, worthy reforms impoverished by 
the indifference of men whose help should be pledged 
by their professions. The faint-hearted hope for the . 
better day, radiant with a religion incarnating itself 
in acts, but have little faith of such being realized. The 
impatient fret at the delay of the brighter day. For them 
the vision of the seer so long familiar ought now to be 
the light of common day by which man orders his steps 
aright. 

The pessimist must be left to that medication for 
beclouded souls which time bears on her wings. Suc- 
ceeding ages nourish trusts that successive days scarce 
beget. The spirit of despair is the usual fruit of minds 
that are content as spectators instead of seeking places 
among the participators in life’s battles. The pessi- 
mist can no more expect to be girded with hope than the 
spectators in the galleries of the gymnasium can, by 
looking on, win the increased vigor rewarding the exer- 
cise of the athletes on the floor below. ‘‘He that doeth 
the will shall know the doctrine’ has been the demon- 
strated way of faith and hope. Those whose hands 
are heaviest with burdens of the poor, the sorrowful, and 
the oppressed are those too whose hearts are lightest 
and live under skies flushed with glorious expectation 
of eventual triumph. The mere critic sees the disorders 
of society. The worker knows the response to efforts 
prophetic of the eventual transformation of disorder 
into the beauty of order, 
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The impatient and faint-hearted must remember 
that, though one day of unclouded sun in mid-winter 
is impotent to break the grip of ice and frost, yet ‘‘every 
winter changes to spring.” The creations of a day, 
as a rule, enjoy but a day’s existence. Man, the heir 
of eternity, is equipped for his destiny by the forces 
in the discharge of the full potency of which centuries 
are consumed. The idea of man not yet perfect, but 
achieving perfection, will give zest to our efforts and 
courage and serenity to our souls. 

We all have our moments of despair, times when we 
grow weary and occasions provoking petulant tempers. 
We forget that the message of religion comes to us 
freighted with the customs, traditions, and thought of 
earlier times. Yesterday man’s duty and salvation de- 
pended, in the teaching of that day, upon entirely dif- 
ferent conceptions of our relations to the Eternal. We 
are heirs of ‘‘all the good the past hath had,” but the 
inheritance also conveys an alloy which an increasing 
light discloses to be a mixture of good and evil. Let 
us glance at our inherited beliefs. Neglecting the con- 
tributions to our current beliefs conceived in a pagan 
atmosphere, we will find a predominant influence in the 
Jewish and early Christian thought of religion. Its 
distinctive characteristic is its limitation. Its method 
is a sharp-edged division of the world into things sacred 
and things secular. The Jewish religion at the flower 
of its life was to the Jew most fragrant and beautiful 
in one holy city. Even within the confines of that city 
sacredness increased as one passed from the city gate 
to within the temple. The altars reeked with blood 
from sacrificial offerings, and a cloud of incense rose 
into the heavens in the effort of worshippers to placate 
and please Jahweh. Still within the confines of these 
sacred precincts there was the Holy of Holies where for 
one intense moment, veiled from the profane gaze of the 
world, the high priest held personal intercourse with 
the God of Israel. 

Time is wanting to acknowledge those lofty conceptions 
of Deity and the consequent noble body of ethics already 
born in those somewhat remote days. The thought of 
this spot and these acts, saturated with a flavor of sa- 
credness, unshared by other plots of common earth and 
the immense number of necessary acts of common life, 
was passed down into the system of thought that came 
in time to be called the Christian religion. Here the 
holy day became our Sunday. Circumcision found a 
substitute in infant baptism, wanting which the soul 
dying in infancy was mourned as lost. A growing 
religious thought had discarded the slaughter of ani- 
mals and quenched the sacrificial fires. One effectual 
sacrifice was found in the victim of the cross, and 
the mass, by which that solemn event was recalled 
to the minds of succeeding generations of worshippers, 
became the Christian equivalent of the Jewish sac- 
rifice. 

Another significant factor, inducing the churchly 
feeling of aloofness from the world beyond question, 
was the persecution which avowal of Christianity in- 
vited. A third and the most dominant power was the 
theology of Paul. With an imagination inevitably 
distorted by the expectation of the speedy return of 
Jesus, his teaching was colored by precepts born of this 
dream. The flesh was at enmity with the spirit, there- 
fore crucify the body. All of those social institutions 
requiring for their life the flesh and blood of men were 
hurt by this conception, particularly as it grew under 
the direction of the early Church. Under changed 
forms, and with a varying emphasis, Paul’s idea of the 
flesh continued with unchallenged authority to shape 
the church discipline till within very recent times. Wher- 
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ever surviving, it represents those laggards of an ex- 
hausted force which linger a brief spell after the sun-up 
of a better day. 

Approaching the work of the world with this limited 
spiritual horizon, the energies of man are divided into 
the two fields of endeavor, sacred and profane. He who 
ministers at the altars of the Church is doing God’s work. 
The writers whose words are embalmed in one book 
wrote sacred literature. On one day of the week man 
is called to give his time and thought to worship, and 
that day beyond others thereby secures honor as the 
holy day. The man who wrestles with the product of 
scholastic theology is thinking God’s thoughts after 
him, and he who deports himself correctly in forms and 
ceremonies finds the way of true approach to the Al- 
mighty. It follows, as a necessary deduction, that the 
men who labor in the dust and heat of the world lament- 
ably but inescapably risk the stains which lurk ever 
within the bosom of secular engagement. ‘The penalty 
of life is so conditioned that the majority of mankind 
is engaged the greater part of their time in secular work, 
drawing them, both in thought and by the absorption 
of tasks, away from the regions where the Divine dwells. 
The ‘‘workers together with God’’ become restricted 
to the elect, who are needed to attend to the few tasks 
in the diminutive state, christened with the sounding 
title, the kingdom of God. One marvels at the theo- 
logical mind that could thus contract the territory of 
divine activity, and then describe the ruler of this lim- 
ited realm as ‘‘the Almighty.”” This conception of the 
world and man’s relation to Deity is the sire of a sorrow- 
ful progeny. 

1. Man’s mind is limited to a small sphere from which 
he may gain knowledge of his Maker. Against this 
thought a modern spirit protests. To-day the orderly 
procession of the heavenly bodies, and the fidelity with 
which the invisible atoms of microscopic forms are 
marshalled in regularity of angles, inspires a worship 
of divine law in a voice compared with which the thun- 
ders of Sinai are dying echoes. The fires of a central 
sun which warm the earth to verdure ‘and fruit and 
wrap it with a mantle of snow make the seemingly sterile 
winter season a storehouse of energy measured in the 
harvest of next summer. 

Does this not tell of a Providence which blesses not 
alone under summer skies, but is ever busy midst con- 
ditions that a blind mind conceives as a hardship, in 
bestowing continual benefactions upon mankind? So 
too the light of suns and stars, so distant that our human 
estimates do but increase their glory, claims a kinship 
with those flaming elements of earth of which the engine’s 
power is born, with which the altars of science glow with 
increasing knowledge, and our night is robbed of its 
terror of darkness and proclaims an identity of parent- 
hood of all worlds. Man looks up from the burning log of 
his fireside, from the retorts of laboratories or the glow 
of the forge, into the light of moon and planet, and utters 
the lines, in a deeper sense than he who penned them 
could have realized,— 


“Tn reason’s ear they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.” 


No longer does God dwell in the Holy of Holies of a 
forsaken and ruined temple. No longer does he breathe 
on man for a few solemn moments in a New England 
meeting-house; but in temple, church, and in all the 
immeasurable universe the spirit of worship finds the 
signs of Deity that gives birth to adoration, love, and 
praise. To-day is the hour of devotion, and every mo- 
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ment hallowed with communion for him .who beholds 
that spirit divine, 


“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


To-day we honor the men who, with tireless toil, have 
produced the discoveries in the light of which it is now 
possible for us to see that these too have been ‘‘workers 
together with God.” 

2. It confines the estimate of the workers in God’s 
kingdom to a few men who officiated at the ancient 
altars, and those others who in a later age found the 
sceptre of divine work in the pulpit. If we have not 
yet attained the vision, we may trust in the prophetic 
rays that already flush the heavens from which our seers 
read the signs to a less keen-visioned people. The 
crises of history have evoked a human greatness in leaders 
of the nation. A devout and pious sentiment confesses 
these men called of God. But the lofty enterprises of 
Washington, Lincoln, and Grant were doomed to fail- 
ure had there not been in the minds of the masses, requi- 
site for the execution of the marches, charges, the de- 
fence, the strategies by which ultimate triumphs were 
won, a capacity of feeling and strength responsive to 
noble leadership. The humblest scout, the most ob- 
scure private, all unconsciously probably, were as much 
colaborers with God as those whose leadership attracted 
attention, and a people’s praise garnishes their names. 
So too the psalms of our Whittier are born of the divine 
glow discerned in the finest music of Hebrew poetry. 
Lowell sent forth pages gleaming with the fires of holy 
wrath against wrong, and interpreting to a doubting 
people the reasons for confidence; for ‘‘God, within the 
shadow, keepeth watch above his own.” Still wider 
must our vision grow. Not those poems and essays 
which were burdened with a strictly moral purpose, but 
also those books of modern history in which, without 
the use of the name of God, the evolution of his purposes 
waxes with the aging of time. No longer is history a 
chronicle of disjointed and unrelated events. It is 
not the literary record of the ‘‘mad dance of plastic 
circumstance.’’ It discloses divine ordering, persuading 
men that the Eternal Energy, who worketh with such 
power and art in the insensate things of nature, hath 
not orphaned man, but ever out of the alphabets of 
man’s mistakes and his successes is shaping a language, 
clear to the souls gifted with insight as well as sight. 
God’s word is an unending word. Inspiration dowers 
men and womien this present moment, and the voice 
of the Eternal whispers his thoughts and breathes his 
love upon those busy mortals who, as workers together 
with him, are making the living word of God. 

But religion were of little avail if it requires for ex- 
pression the exceptional men and the exceptional hours 
in the life of the race. Too often religion is looked upon 
as a refuge in the hour of weakness, sorrow, and defeat. 
Surely it is a worthless faith which fails the soul in the 
time of its deepest need! ‘Too often religion has been 
presented in this aspect alone,—a sort of medicine for 
the infirmities of the soul rather than an endowment 
of power with which the duties of this work-a-day world 
were to be done. The pious imagination is not shocked 
by the confession which exalts to the level of the priest 
the great leaders of the people, the famous artist in lit- 
erature and other fine arts; but this is insufficient, until 
the temple of the living God be as wide as the field of 
duty and the services of the most High be the acceptable 
doing of whatsoever the hand finds to do. Take this 
conception of religion, this ideal of service with you as 
you go to your tasks to-morrow. The merchant who 
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directs his business ‘to the fine end‘ of honorable dealing 
increases thereby the strength of honesty and hastens 
the kingdom of God. The man whose toil continues 
till hands grow hard and the muscles stiff and disterted, 
that. of the horny hand and weary body a livelihood may 
be assured those to whom the pledge of his love is sealed 
by the sacrament of his labor,—+tc such a one may not 
the message of the Church be.that,at forge or bench or 
in the ditch, in the high motives with which he executes 
his task, he performs a service more effective than in- 
cense to achieve the glory of God en earth? 

If mankind can from the inspiration of the churchly 
service put inspiration into the common duties and 
sweeten the simple joys of life, the temple of the living 
God will also be wherever a true and faithful soul pays his 
offerings in the better doing of the erdinary work. The 
relations of employer and employee will be that of the 
fraternity whose mutttal aim is the achievement of the 
divine purpose in a better product, the chief glory of 
which is neither in added dividends nor increased wage, 
but a better article of trade, a more honest meeting of 
some human necessity by a worthier supply. So the 
workshop and school-room, the playground of children, 
the home, halls of legislature and courts of justice, the 
hospitals and artist’s studio, the editor’s desk and the 
preacher’s pulpit, will be so many shrines over which 
will brood the divine benediction, whenever the challenge 
of opportunity is answered by the uttermost service in 
a consecration daily renewed and profaned by no secular 
taint; for of this spirit the secular is transformed into 
the sacred, and we discover that 


“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To lead us daily nearer God.” 


NEEDHAM, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


If we had lost our chief good, other people’s good would 
yet remain, and that is worth trying for.—George Eliot. 


ad 


Happiness, content, and right satisfaction, all doubts 
answered, all dark places lighted up, heaven begun 
here,—this is the reward of loving God. In this world, 
tribulation; yes, but good cheer in spite of that.—George 
Hodges, D.D. 

Jt 


God gives us always strength enough and sense enough 
for what he wants us to do. If we either tire ourselves 
or puzzle ourselves, it is our own fault. And we may 
always be sure, whatever we are doing, that we cannot 
be pleasing him if we are not happy ourselves.—Ruskin. 


ed 


God has placed no being in a barren soil, no one where 
he may not find the elements of immortal life, none 
where, through perfect fidelity to its condition, its roots 
may not reach out to embrace the earth, and spread out 
branches and leaves to heal and overshadow it.—WN. A. 
Staples. ; 

ed 


The inward influences and illuminations which come to 
us through those who have loved us are deeper than any 
that we can realize. They penetrate all our life, and 
assure us that there must be a fountain of life and love 
from which they and we are continually receiving strength 
to bear and to hope.—F. D. Maurice. 
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Have you ever had your day suddenly turn sunshiny 
because of a cheerful word? Have you ever wondered if 
this could be the same world, because some one had been 
unexpectedly kind to you? You can make to-day the 
same for somebody. It is only a question of a little 
imagination, a little time and trouble. Think now 
‘What can I do to-day to make some one happy?’’— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From “The Hermitage.” 


I love thee, thou brown, homely, dear old Earth! 

Teach me thy wisdom; let me learn the flowers, 

And know the rocks and trees, 

And touch the springs of all thy hidden powers. 

Let the still gloom of thy rock-fastnesses 

Fall deep upon my spirit, till the voice 

Of brooks become familiar, and my heart rejoice 

With joy of birds and winds, and all the hours, 

Unmaddened by the babble of vain men, 

Bring thy inmost converse to my ken. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


The Rule of God. 


Or would it be better to say the Reign of God? Prob- 
ably for the ordinary reader or the average audience 
either phrase would be better than the phrase, ‘‘the 
Kingdom of God.” 

When I was a Sunday-school boy, the literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible was more in fashion than it is now, 
and, when I asked what the Saviour meant when he said, 
“There be some standing here which shall not taste 
oi death, till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom,” I was told that he meant that there were 
some standing there, of whom Saint John was one, who 
would see the destruction of Jerusalem by the forces of 
Trajan. I was told that that awful scene of carnage 
and destruction was the ‘‘coming of the kingdom of 
God.” 

Perhaps I believed this at the time. I do not think 
I did, but I tell the story as an illustration of the out- 
side and superficial way in which the central. Word of 
the Four Gospels used to be regarded. I wish I felt 
sure that it is not so regarded now. 

I once heard Dr. Furness say that he had never in 
his life met with a man trained under monarchical in- 
stitutions who understood what Jesus Christ meant when 
he spoke of the kingdom of God. Dr. Furness’s experi- 
ence was much larger than mine, but I think I under- 
stand what he said. I wish we could find that sermon 
of his and print it now. 

This is quite clear to me, that it would be better now 
if, in addressing unions or ladies’ clubs, or in leading 
articles written in the interest of Argus-eyed Press, 
or in sermons, or in daily talk, we used the words ‘‘reign 
of God” as Jesus Christ did. If we could understand 
that the bringing in of the rule of God in place of the 
selfishness of bad men or bad women, in place of the 
rule of passions of men and women, in place of the in- 
trigues of common councils or city councils, is the thing 
we want to achieve, we should do something which we 
are not doing now. 

In an article which I wrote for this column a wee 
ago I tried to give some idea of the way in which for 
America the best work of ecclesiastical bodies is wasted. 
It seems to be ‘‘put in’ for the strength of their machin- 
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ery with an apparent forgetfulness of the real objective. 
Now at bottom the thing to be done is to ‘‘accept the 
universe,’ to work in harmony with that great loving 
Power who rules the planets, the comets, the suns, and 
the waves; that is, the object is to bring in some sense 
of the righteousness of God, as Paul calls it. But in 
real experience people seem to be fiddling and fooling 
over the sweeping of the sidewalk of the Way. 

The figure of the Way and of the procession of triumph 
was familiar to Jesus and to his apostles, as it was to 
the old Jewish prophets. They are apt to speak of the 
coming of the kingdom as if it were coming by the 
advance of a procession or of an army. In our time we 
do not think so much of processions, and ‘‘preparing 
the way of the Lord”’ has to be represented by different 
analogies. Perhaps, if one made a parable out of to-day’s 
life, it would be taken from the work of a four-track 
railway rather than the work of a caravan pulling across 
the desert between Babylon and Jerusalem. I suppose 
we should talk of oil cans and steam gauges and friction 
and rivet holes and rivets more than of sands and camels 
and camel-drivers. Well, if I am to express myself in 
the form of this modern parable, I should say that the 
ecclesiastics, by and large, are most occupying themselves 
in making engine boilers, in driving rivets and making 
holes for rivets, in pounding away with a great deal of 
noise on the outside of the boiler, while not one in a 
hundred of them devotes himself to the steam which 
is to drive the engine. People seem to be satisfied if 
they get a good boiler which will stand the test, and they 
think of the work of God—the Present Rule of God— 
as a sort of Orientalism which can be tucked away in 
a corner. 

Might it not be possible to fling ourselves back bravely . 
on the words and examples of Jesus Christ? First, 
second, and last, he tells those people that the Rule of 
God is what he is after and what they ought to be after. 
He began proclaiming the good tidings of the rule of 
God. He ended by telling the disciples that they were 
to go out and make all the nations believe in the rule 
of God. When he sent out the apostles, he told them 
to say the rule of God is here. If people would not keep 
them in their houses and turned them out, they were 
to go out; but they were to keep saying, God is ruler. 
It is perfectly true that the people around him wanted to 
sit on his right hand and sit on his left hand when he 
himself was on a throne, but he did not encourage that 
business. He said all along, Look out for the rule of 
God. We shall really show ourselves at work in his 
way if we take up the business which he intrusted to 
us, if we say the same thing, and, best of all, if we adapt 
our own lives to that revelation which shows who and 


- what God is and what is our partnership with him. 


God is here, God is now. The Rule of God is not in 
the distance: it is at hand. 

Aside from conventions and conferences, and with- 
out criticising the preachers or writers in magazines 
or newspapers, it is a good thing for a ‘‘Christen’’ man 
to ask himself in his daily life what he can do in the great 
partnership. Father and son are in partnership if the 
child chooses. If the boy chooses, he can do something 
to carry out the Father’s will, in the trade of the day, 
in the amusement of the day, in the politics of the day, 
in the reading or writing of the day. If by any chance 
he have, as the day begins, repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
he has said ‘‘thy kingdom come.’’ By this he ought to 
have meant, ‘‘May thy rule be established here and 
now.” He ought to take this in mind as he goes about 
the day’s affairs. He has virtually pledged himself to 
bring in the purpose of God tor that place and that hour. 

Epwarp E. HALe. 
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ESSAYS IN PurITANISM. By Andrew Mac- 
phail. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50 net.—These are very brilliant essays. 
Perhaps they remind us most of the work 
of that very clever free-lance who has just ap- 
peared in literature, and who has said such 
very acute, though sometimes rather daring, 
things about Browning and other lesser 
lights,—Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. There is a 
touch, too, of the impishness of Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, who utters such delightfully 
whimsical obiter dicta, which yet, on exami- 
nation, have much sound sense as well. 
But, after all, Mr. Macphail is, first of all, 
himself, and needs fear no comparison. The 
only trouble with his writing is that it is too 
brilliant,—not a common affliction. Dr. 
Holmes warned us ‘‘not to be as funny as 
we can”: the author of these delightful es- 
says fairly suffers from his immense clever- 
ness. There is a perfect flood of: epigram, 
of paradox and felicitous comparison, that 
titillates the intellectual palate. We have 
marked scores of these passages. Here is 
one: “The Dial was the organ of the Tran- 
scendentalists—the word would slip out at 
last. The meaning of it is that their utter- 
ances had passed beyond the limits of good 
sense.” Of course this is not perfectly fair, 
but it is undoubtedly funny. So is this about 
the garden of Eden, where Adam was threat- 
ened with death if he ate of the forbidden 
fruit. ‘After the advent of the woman, the 
serpent came upon the scene and categori- 
cally denied the validity of the threat, and 
volunteered the further information that, if 
they did eat of the fruit, they should attain 
to a knowledge of good and evil. These 
simple persons followed this suggestion, and 
we have it upon the authority of the chief 
character in the scene—not to designate him 
by a holy name—that the opinion of the 
serpent was verified in every particular. ... 
Of course it is not pretended here that this 
is a true account of what really occurred, 
nor is it alleged that anything did occur, but 
this is the best information which we pos- 
sess.’ There is, however, much more than 
smart writing in this volume. ‘The five 
essays are on Jonathan Edwards, John Win- 
throp, Margaret Fuller, Walt Whitman, and 
John Wesley. From the first paper we ex- 
tract this striking judgment: ‘‘The only real 
good which ever comes to humanity is that 
which arrives by way of the emotions, and 
emotions arise out of a condition of mind. 
When the present devices of philanthropy 
shall have had their day, and their futility 
shall have been demonstrated, some great 
teacher will rediscover the old truth that 
salvation lies in a right condition of mind: 
he will awaken the people, and revive in 
them those emotions which are religious.” 
The paper on Margaret Fuller may at first 
strike us as dreadfully unfair. It is, in fact, 
a reaction, and a much-needed one, against 
some of the inflated judgments concerning 
an essentially noble but possibly overrated 
woman, Her greatest enemies have been 


her injudicious admirers, who have made | 


her a sibyl, a queen of tragedy, a prophetess, 
a heaven knows what! We do not, however, 
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think that Mr. Macphail is just in saying 
that she accomplished nothing, said nothing 
to be remembered. Indeed, by his own es- 
timate he shows that she wrote very sound 
criticism, when American criticism was “‘a 
thing of naught,” or ‘‘like the achievements 
of the early Greeks, no very great things.” 
But to say that nothing came of it, if “it” 
is to refer to Margaret’s life, is certainly un- 
true. The impression of her personality upon 
such men as Mr. Emerson, Col. Higginson, 
Dr. Hedge, Dr. Clarke, and others could not 
have come from ‘‘nothing.’’ Doubtless, her 
“mountainous Me’’ imposed upon many of 
her hearers, but there are incisive utterances 
in her reported conversations and her jour- 
nals that have in them more than ‘‘the con- 
tortions of a sibyl.” The essay on Walt 
Whitman is most satisfactory. Mr. Mac- 
phail does not justify the grossness of ‘‘the 
good gray poet.” He does, however, find, 
after cutting away all the baseness, a splendid 
residuum of noble words,—in short, genuine 
poetry. As to the extraordinary manner, 
he would say, every poet makes his own 
manner, and we must put up with it. This 
is rather “a hard saying” for some of us 


who hold old-fashioned views of verse, and 
even want rhythm and metre. But Whit- 
man and Kipling have done their best to 
accustom us to prose chopped up into lengths. 
and certainly sometimes it has a magnificent 
rush and swing to it. In short, our author 
would rescue Whitman from the intemper- 
ance of his friends and the vehemence of his 
enemies, who in the denunciation of his very 
manifest faults have ignored some of the 
greatest poetry—if poetry it can be called— 
produced in the nineteenth century. After 
reading this most striking essay, we at least 
understand what John Addington Symonds 
and our English friends mean when they say 
that Whitman’s is the greatest achievement 
of our national verse. 


THe NINTH PaRADISE. By James H. 


West. Boston: James H. West, Pub- 
lisher.—‘‘The Ninth Paradise!’ ‘Thyself 
Within!” Thus with chord and major 


theme does Mr. West usher in a»volume of 
verse, sung, designed typographically, and 
printed by himself, which for high purpose, 
clear message, and poetic workmanship 
should speedily find accepted place among 
the best work of our American poets. Long 
known as an artistic and discriminating pub- 
lisher of the higher class of ethical literature, 
in this collection of his verse Mr. West steps 
into view not only as a genuine, sympathetic, | 
and charming nature singer, but as an in-| 
sistent, clear-calling, hymnal voice for sim- | 
ple, natural religion. That Mr. West is al 
poet who evinces that best thing, growth, | 
is evidenced by the two portions of his) 
book, the strongest and finest of his songs, 
those which give him claim to very wide 
admiration, being found for the most part | 
in his later work. His verse displays a/ 
pleasing and effective variety of form, in- 
cluding a notably excellent use of the Ten- 


nyson “In Memoriam’’ stanza, Fine quota- 
ble lines are so frequent as to tempt to un- 
restrained extracts. More than one sonnet 
might fairly be called a chain of linked epi- 
grams. The dominant note throughout 
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the book is an insistent forward call, an ap- 
peal for the simple, the natural, the humane 
ideal of religious truth. The thought re- 
flects cheerfulness, faith, geniality, wealths 
of and nativity in beauty, humane enthusi- 
asm, a sense of divine environment of unity 
in all things. It is as a nature poet that Mr. 
West achieves much of his best work. His 
love not only of scenery, but of individual 
things, such as birds and flowers, results in 
bits of portraiture, sometimes rugged, some- 
times tender, but always wonderfully sym- 
pathetic and vivid. The following sonnet 
is rich with one of the two marked traits of 
Mr. West’s verse, which are ethical aspira- 
tion and nature sympathy :— 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Back for a day or two are come the glow 

And warmth of August, as October wanes. 

The air is languorous glory. The proud stains 

Of ripened verdure signal high and low 

O’er hilland dale. Soft showerscome and go. 

Forgetting yesterday’s sharp frosts and 
pains, 

Earth laughs at losses, rich with sudden gains 

As magic lights and shadows sink and show. 


“Come out and visit us!’ the Blue Hills call: 
“From Rattle Rock or Chicatawbut scaled, 
See leagues of undulating glory spread! 
Hourly my crimson curtains rise and fall;— 
O come, nor let my pageant pass unhailed, 
Resounding only to the fox’s tread!” 


It is in his sonnets that Mr. West has at- 
tained, at highest, a point not topped by 
any other of our accredited American poets, 
and here he may safely invite comparison 
with much of the best work of Wordsworth. 
Not only do the sonnets and many other 
truly noble poems demand critical admira- 
tion, but no one can read Mr. West’s book 
with thought and care and not feel within 
a grateful and better heart for these stirring, 
aspiring faith songs. 


THE GOLDEN Hore. A Story of the Time 
of King Alexander the Great. By Robert 
H. Fuller. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Another historical novel, 
with a vast display of names and historic 
events. But the interest of the tale depends 
but little upon the historic setting, excepting 
as the unfamiliar scenery, habits, and bar- 
baric modes of warfare give new forms to the 
exigencies of battle and give opportunity to 
exhibit human nature released from the re- 
straints of modern civilization. But human 
nature is the same everywhere after all, and 
the love-stories of Thais and Artemisia, 
with the devoted heroes who serve them in 
many wild scenes of flight, pursuit, and ra- 
pine, furnish the real entertainment for the 
reader who cares but little for the fortunes 
of Darius or Alexander, if only Clearchus and 
Chares win their fights and come safely out 
of all their perils. The course of the story 
takes the reader from Athens to Thebes and 
thence to Asia Minor and to Babylon. The 
reader is invited to accompany Alexander 
in his great campaigns, with the advantage 
of having for his constant companions three 
soldiers, mighty men of war, who are dear 
to the heart of the great king. In Babylon 
we come in contact with the Jews, who play 
a large part both in that city and in Tyre, 
where they turn the scale of battle in favor 
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of Alexander and his friends. As he who 
reads this book for pleasure will not take 
time to make laborious comparisons with 
historical works, the reviewer may properly 
excuse himself from the task of sifting history 
to see how nearly the romance compares with 
the facts handed down to us by the chron- 
iclers. As nine-tenths of the book must 
needs be invented, the reader may properly 
judge it as if it were wholly fictitious. Doing 
so, he will find it a very readable novel, which 
may or may not excite his curiosity concern- 
ing the life of the great Alexander and his 
campaigns in Asia. 


Justin WINGATE, RANcHMAN. By John 
H. Whitson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Mr. Whitson’s stirring stories with 
their out-of-door freshness of atmosphere 
and their red blood of actual living interests, 
social, political, and simply human, hold 
their own against much more ambitious tales 
of the Western country. He writes with 
a certain simplicity of aim and with the sure 
touch that seems to imply personal knowledge 
and experience. A dweller in cities is glad 
to breathe this air. An interesting feature 
of the book is the presentation of the necessary 
struggle between ranchmen and farmers, 
and the relation which the two parties hold 
in Wingate’s mind as he represents both in 
the State legislature. ‘The crisis of the story 
comes in the temptation to vote against his 
own convictions and interests. 


A Knot oF Biur. By William R. A. 
Wilson. Boston: Little, Brown-& Co. 
$1.s0.—The title suggests an idyl or a pas- 
toral, rather than the sensational combina- 
tion of extraordinary characters and weird 
events which puts Mrs. Southworth’s most 
daring efforts in the shade. For this book 
only superlatives can be used. It contains 
the wickedest wickedness and the most 
surprising surprises. Hypnotism proves a 
marvellously effective weapon in the hands 
of hatred and perfidy, and more than once 
the hero’s finish is imminent. Whatever 
verdict the reader’s judgment may pro- 
nounce on this book, it is certain he will wish 
to know how the story comes out in the end. 


ON THE Firinc Ling. By Anna Chapin 
Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—The same 
qualities that have made Miss Ray’s earlier 
books famous give brightness and charm 
to this romance of the Boer War. It is im- 
possible to divide the responsibility of author- 
ship and say where collaboration begins or 
ends; but Mr. Fuller will naturally be cred- 


ited with the familiarity with South African | 


places and people, as well as with details of 
the fighting, which add local coloring and at- 
mosphere. ‘The love-story in itself is good. 
It rings true, something which cannot often 
be said of a present-day novel. 


SANNA. By M. E. Waller. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. —Although this 
latest book of a writer who promises well for 
the future does not continuously sustain the 
standards set by the opening chapters, it is 
an interesting study of an island population 
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as well as a good love-story. Those chapters 
in which Aunt Ploomie, Miss Ellaretta, and 
other humbler members of the community 
appear are the best of the book; and in Miss 
Ploomie’s love affair the reader takes quite 
as much interest as in Sanna’s own, charm- 
ing witch of a girl as she is, and natural to 
the finger-tips. 


Miscellaneous. 


Under the title The Story of a Literary 
Career Ella Giles Ruddy has written a de- 
scription of the home and life of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, which, added to a brief autobiog- 
raphy, recounting the main facts in Mrs. 
Wilcox’s early days and the progress of her 
literary development, is published by Eliza- 
beth Towne of Holyoke, Mass., from whom 
copies of the pamphlet may be ordered at 
the regular price of fifty cents. Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s description of the days when, in short 
skirts and long ringlets, she wrote stories, 
essays, and poems as subscriptions to maga- 
zines, is full of suggestion and encourage- 
ment to young writers. 


The Magazines. 


The Holiday Magazine comes for May with 
an interesting table of contents. ‘The open- 
ing story, ‘‘The Basin of Gold,” by Jeannette 
A. Marks, is a tale of adventure. ‘‘Captain 
Jack’s Memorial Day Parade,’ by Nancy 
Scott, has a timely interest; and there are 
other short stories for younger readers, be- 
sides the jolly verses, illustrations, and usual 
departments. 


The May number of Masters in Art is de- 
voted to Chardin, the French painter of 1699- 
1779. An interesting biography of his life 
is supplemented as usual by discriminating 
studies of his art and adequate description 
of the ten plays which reproduce the most fa- 
mous of his works. This magazine sustains 
well the high standards which it set for itself 
when it started six years ago. 


Mr. Frank N. Chapmian’s article on flamin- 
goes which appeared in the December num- 
ber of the Century has helped to secure legal 
protection for these birds in their haunts in 
the Bahamas. The colonial secretary has 
notified Mr. Chapman of the passage of an 
act which provides a closed season for flamin- 
goes and prohibits the shooting and killing 
of all song and insectivorous birds at all sea- 
sons, adding that the passage of this meas- 
ure is due largely to Mr. Chapman’s article. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Twenty-four Negro Melodies. 
ridge-Taylor. $1.50. 
Selections from the Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. 
Arranged by Otto Singer. $x.so0. 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Come Unto Me. By S.C. Umlauf. 
Sweet Genevieve. By C. F. Shattuck. 
The Lord is My Shepherd. By H. P. Danks. 
In Thee, O Lord, do I put My Trust. a a ae 
eae ‘a Beautiful Land on High. By Mrs. A. 


Oh, pee and Sweet was the Master’s Voice. By Mrs. 


A. H, Taylor 
Could I but, cccw. By Charles J, Wilson. 
Eilleen Allanna. By J. R. T 


Bae 
usic By Nive: 
Ores cree: "Pilate Eeatinden, and lhe Tunes. 
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GOD AND HIS WORLD 


A Series of Sermons on Evolution 


Gop. 

RELIGION AND EVOLUTION. 

OnrE LorD AND His NAME ONE. 

JESUS AND THE EVOLUTION OF THE KINGDOM 
oF Gop. 

EXPERIMENTAL THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

FATE AND FREEDOM. 

Gop Minus MAN AND Gop IN MAN. 


BY 


“SAMUEL R. CALTHROP 


Minister, May Memorial Church (Unitarian), 
Syracuse, New York. 


Price $1.25 Postage toc. extra 


Ready June 1. Advance subscription sale 
now open. May be ordered from UNITARIAN 
BooK-ROOM, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
A. .W. CLARK, May Memorial Church, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 

NOW READY: 
- Home Again. 
. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
What shall I a for Others this Year? 
. War and Pea 
- Political lacals: 
Late Senator Hoar. 
. The Fading Leaf. e 
. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.”’ 
I, The Answer of Job. 
. Some Theological Answers. 
im. Il, The Divine Government, 
12. IV. Pain. 
16. VY. Life’s Incompleteness. 
18. VI. Moral Evil. 
19. VII. Death. 
20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 
21. IX. Mental Disease and Decay. 
22. X. Is God a Father? 
9, Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Day. 

14. The Gospel of the yee Birth. 

15. A Happy New Yea 

17. ‘‘ The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 

23. One etter Minister: John White Chad- 


with Illustrations from the 


Ya Qawns 


3 @ 
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= 


wick 

24. ye Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 

25. The Significance of Lent. 

26. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 

27. Sieus of Spring in Nature and 3 Human 

le. 

28. In Remembrance of Me. 

29. The Children are Tender. (By Robert Collyer.) 

30. The Defeat of Victory and the Victory of 
Defeat. 

31. Some Reasons for Belief in a Life Beyond 
Death. 

32. Some Evils of Worldliness. 

33. How We Make Our Own Worlds. 

34. The Personal Cure for Social Ills. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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Moon Song. 


There’s a throne in the east and a throne in the west, 
And the royal heavens lie between ; 

For the golden sun is a sceptred king, 
And the moon is his crownéd queen. 


A lonely queen is the silver moon, 

Though the dimpling stars her maidens are; 
She passes among them silently 

As she follows her lord afar. 


— Edith Colby Banfield, in “The Piace of My Desire.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Peterkin Entertains. 


BY HARRIET PAULLIN FENTON. 


Dorothy was swinging lazily, half asleep, 
in her little red hammock under the maple- 
trees. Through her half-closed eyelids she 
could see Peterkin, her pet cat, curled up 
on the green lawn near the flower bed, 
apparently in deep conversation with a 
neighbor’s gray and white kitten. Dorothy 
wondered vaguely if cats could really talk, 
then she distinctly heard Peterkin say :— 

“Well, then, White Paw, I shall have the 
pleasure of your company at my party to- 
night at twelve o’clock in the kitchen.”’ 

Dorothy was wide awake and very much 
excited when Peterkin, after White Paw had 
gone, came crawling back through the under- 
brush to her side She jumped out of the 
hammock, and picked up the startled Peter- 
kin. 

“‘C) Peterkin, Peterkin, do tell me, do cats 
really have parties like little boys and girls? 
And may I come to your party, Peterkin, 
just to watch?’’ Dorothy never knew that 
cats could look surprised, but Peterkin cer- 
tainly did for a few moments. Then, what 
was more wonderful, Peterkin actually 
started to talk. 


‘But you are so big,’’ he said in a low! 


Woice, “that I am afraid my friends would be 
afraid to come if they saw you there. You 
have been a kind little mistress to me, and 
I wish it were possible.” And Peterkin 
shook his black little head sorrowfully. 

“But, Peterkin, just think of the china- 
closet! If I.get in there and peek out, no- 
body would see me.’’ Dorothy did not want 
to forego the delights of witnessing such a 
novel thing as a cat party. ‘‘Please, dear 
Peterkin!’’ she insisted. 

Peterkin considered a moment, blinking 
his great yellow,eyes, as it seemed to Dorothy, 
many hundreds Of times. He was a sedate, 
thoughtful kitten. When, after turning the 
matter over in his mind a reasonable number 
of times, he finally consented to the plan, 
Dorothy was wild with delight. 

“Vou dear, dear, Peterkin!’’ she cried 
stroking his shining fur and squeezing him 
most uncomfortably, ‘‘I knew you'd let me 
come. What docats eat at parties, Peterkin ? 
Is it cream? You shall have all you want.” 
Peterkin’s eyes sparkled at the mention of 
cream. He had saved a few choice morsels 
of meat as refreshments. Indeed he was 
very glad that he had given his permission for 
the little girl to come to his party. , 

Dorothy lay awake that night, waiting for 
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Peterkin to summon her downstairs, as he 
had promised to do when the time came. 
It seemed a very long time before she heard 
Peterkin’s sharp claws playing a gentle tattoo 
upon the panel of her bedroom door. Up 
flew Dorothy, threw her little blue dressing- 
gown over her nightdress, and opened the 
door. There sat Peterkin quietly waiting 
on the mat before her. His black silky coat 
was carefully brushed and shining. Under 
his gray-whiskered chin Dorothy spied one 
of her cast-off hair ribbons tiedin an elaborate 
bow. 

Dorothy’s slippered feet and Peterkin’s 
cushioned paws made no noise on the car- 
peted stairs as they went quietly down. But 
Dorothy did not draw a free breath until the 
china-closet was actually reached, and Peter- 
kin had left her to hold himself in readiness 
to receive his guests when the big clock over 
the table began to strike one, two, three, four, 
and so on up to twelve. The strokes seemed 
so long and loud that Dorothy feared they 
would awaken some one upstairs, and she 
would be missed. But, no: everything was 
quiet as it was before. 

There came a cautious scratch on the cellar- 
door. Peterkin got down from his seat on 
the window-sill and walked slowly and se- 
dately over to the door. Deftly he put his 


|sharp claws in the crack and managed to 


pull it open. Dinah had forgotten to lock 
it for the night. The fact that this was a 
usual occurrence and that there was a pane 
of glass broken in the cellar window made it 
very easy for Peterkin to plan to entertain 
his guests. In came a parcel of young kit- 
tens, among whom Dorothy recognized a 
Maltese belonging to her chum, Maude Gould. 
Peterkin received them with dignity, and in- 
vited them to make themselves comfortable. 
The guests now arrived thick and fast. In 
almost every one Dorothy recognized cats 
living about the neighborhood, Maltese, tiger, 


gray, black, and spotted, and even a stuck-up 


coon cat who belonged to a stuck-up family 
across the way. By the time old Mrs. Mouser 
arrived with her mischievous daughter Kitty 
Dorothy could see quite a bunch of cats and 
kittens in the moonlight which flooded in from 
the windows. All were in the best of spirits, 
especially the young kittens, who found it 
impossible to sit down quietly and wait 
for things to happen, and kept chasing 
each other around the legs of the table or 
rolled over on the floor together. One even 
disgraced himself by daring to’ bite his 
mother’s tailin public. The look of reproof 
she gave him, however, made him jump upon 
the window-sill and curl up his little round 
warm body in shame behind the shade. 

By this time all those invited had arrived, 
except Mrs. Tabby, who sent word that her 
kittens were too young to be left. Peterkin 
went to his basket behind the stove and 
brought forth a large rubber ball, striped 
yellow and red, which Dorothy immediately 
recognized as belonging to the Smith boy up 
the street. He gave it a quick push and 
sent it rolling quickly over the floor, Such 
a bundle of cats and kittens! Dorothy 
thought it must be a Rugby game, only they 
didn’t count thirty-forty-twenty, as the 
boys did when they played in the meadow. 
The whole party, from the smallest kitten 
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to the gray old mouser, precipitated them- 
selves at the ball, each one trying to get 
possession of it by snatching it from another 
and holding it down. But so many well- 
sharpened claws soon ripped the ball into a 
thousand shreads, and, when it refused to 
squeak any more, it was thrown contemptu- 
ously into the coal-hod. Dorothy could not 
help thinking how mad Freddy Smith would 
have been if he had been sitting in her place, 
but Dorothy was glad that he wasn’t; for 
she remembered the horrid rubber sling 
Freddy had a habit of carrying around in 
his pocket, and, even if Peterkin wasa thief, 
she didn’t want him shot. 

A long, lean gray and white cat, who had 
the reputation of being light on his feet, sug- 
gested that they have a jumping contest. 
Peterkin immediately leaped up on the pantry 
shelf and skilfully removed the pink string 
from the half pound of sugar that had come 
that afternoon from the grocer’s. The two 
judges stood up on chairs with the ends of the 
pink string in their mouths, while every cat 
and kitten in the party did his or her best to 
jump the rope at its tightest. The gray and 
white cat was very much chagrined to be 
beaten by Miss Kittie Mouser, whose mother 
was beaming with delight. He excused him- 
self, however, by remarking that he had been 
chased a long distance that day by a terrible 
bull-dog, which not only took all the breath 
and strength out of him, but almost killed 
him with terror. When the prize was 
awarded, even the sympathy of those around 
could not console him. Peterkin had con- 
gratulated himself on his good luck in being 
able to obtain a well-covered chicken bone 
for the prize. It had caused him no small 
self-denial on his part to keep it for that oc- 
casion. Now Miss Kitty’s small white teeth 
were making short work in tearing it to pieces. 
The gray and white cat turned his head away 
and ground his teeth, for fear that he would 
disgrace himself by rushing in, seizing the 
booty, and diving home with it, and even 
the other cats who had not expected to win 
looked on eagerly. 

Peterkin, probably realizing the weakness 
of his kind, made haste to bring out the re- 
freshments. He proudly produced the cream 
furnished by Dorothy, which looked very 
yellow in the big white dish. Without cere- 
mony the whole assembly rushed at the dish. 
Dorothy had always been carefully admon- 
ished by her mother never to eat hastily at a 
party, even if what she was eating tasted ever 
so good. She was therefore very much sur- 
prised. Each one was gobbling down the 
cream as quickly as it was possible for his red 
tongue to convey it to his mouth, and did not 
hesitate to push his neighbor to get a better 
position around the bowl. In a trice the 
bowl was licked as clean and dry as if it had 
been recently washed and wiped. Then 
each cat and kitten sat down and washed 
himself all over. 

All this time Dorothy had been quietly 
watching the cats from her corner in the 
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china-closet; but, being a very short little girl, 
she could not get a full view of everything, 
now that the cats had moved their positions. 
When Peterkin asked Ezekiel Spinner to 
dance, at the same time ordering the band 
to strike up, Dorothy was consumed with 
curiosity to see what was going on. ‘The car- 
pet-sweeper stood at the end of the closet. 
What could be easier than to stand on it! 
Now she had a fine view of everything. 

A strange combination of sounds issued 
from a corner of the large table. An old 
gray cat* was industriously rubbing a piece 
of sand-paper over his stiff waxed whiskers, 
which made a very excellent substitute for 
a violin. Mr. Swallow Tail tapped with his 
sharpened claws upon a tumbler, making a 
different sound with every stroke. Miss 
Black Ear, a very distinguished-looking kit- 
ten, beat with the well-cleaned chicken bone 
upon an empty coffee-can, while Peterkin 
himself waved time with Bridget’s toasting- 
fork. Ezekiel Spinner meanwhile was whirl- 
ing around and around, jumping into the 
air, rolling along the table, and turning him- 
self generally topsy-turvey amid the applause 
of the witnesses. 

Now the music was so bewitching and 
Ezekiel Spinner’s movements so fascinating 
that the whole parcel of cats and kittens 
joined in the dance. The musicians played 
faster and faster, the cats danced faster. 

Dorothy forgot where she was. She 
wanted to dance too. Involuntarily her 
feet started to keep time with the music. 
Alas, alas! The carpet-sweeper started to 
roll, making a horrible squeak! 

The music stopped instantly, and the cats 
flew in all directions. Mr. Swallow Tail ran 
madly up one of the shades. Miss Black 
Ear upset the coffee-can and sent it rolling 
to the floor in her mad haste to get to the 
sink-closet. In a trice every cat had disap- 
peared. Peterkin himself, who was fright- 
ened nearly out of his wits by the unaccount- 
able noise, had snuggled down in the empty 
coal-hod. 

Meanwhile the carpet-sweeper still kept 
rolling. Dorothy tried to clutch the shelves, 
but she seemed to be grasping the air: she 
could not get hold of them. In spite of all 
her efforts to regain her balance, she was 
falling. Then came a crash, and down she 
went. 

Dorothy had sat down very hard on the 
ground under the maple-trees. The little red 
hammock was swinging back and forth in 
the wind all by itself over her head. Where 
was the china-closet and all the cats? Peter- 
kin was sitting quietly washing himself a few 
feet off. Dorothy’s cat party was only a 
dream! 4 


What the Twins did. 


If mamma had been at home, they might 
have asked her; but she had gone down to 
see a sick lady in the big house that just 
showed over the tops of the elm-trees, and 
there was no one else at home except Mary, 
and she was too cross to be bothered. Early 
in the morning a man had turned a big flock 
of sheep into the field adjoining the farm 
where the twins lived, and the poor things 
were panting for water under the hot sky. 
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“That’s a mean man,” said Betty, pity- 
ing the thirsty animals as they tried to find 
a shady place, “‘to pen the poor sheep up 
and go away. I’d like to give them all a 
drink.” 

“T’d like to turn them all out so they could 
run down to the brook and get all the water 
they want,’”’ said Bobbie fiercely. ‘If papa 
was at home, he’d have the wicked man 
put in jail, I guess.” 

“He’d give the poor lambies a drink 
first,” said Betty positively. ‘It just hurts 
me in here to watch them.’’ And the little 
girl felt her throat and choked back some 
hot tears. ‘Do you s’pose it would be awful 
wicked to let them out, Bobbie?” 

“Tf that man don’t come by three o’clock, 
I’m going to open the gate, whether it’s 
wicked or not,’’ said Bobbie, looking at the 
new watch that had been his birthday pres: 
ent the week before. ‘‘He’s just got ten 
minutes to get here in.” 

“O Bobbie, will you dare do that? 
if they should run in front of a train ?” 

“T guess they’ll want a drink too bad to 
run farther than the brook,” said Bobbie, 
who began to wonder how they would get 
them back into the lot. “Come on, Betty. 
Let’s be at the gate when the hand gets to 
twelve.” 

Away the twins scampered; but, when they 
reached the big gate, they found that the 
owner of the sheep had fastened it shut with 
a big chain and lock, so the sheep were no 
nearer getting a drink than before. Bob- 
bie and Betty went slowly back, and this 
time Betty could not keep back the tears 
as she saw the poor creatures in the hot sun. 

“Don’t pump, Bobbie,” she begged, as 
her brother moved the handle up and down, 
and wished he might chop a hole in the 
fence to let all the sheep into the yard to 
quench their thirst. ‘They will see the 
water and feel lots worse.’’ And, sure 
enough, the thirsty animals crowded to the 
fence at sight of the cooling stream. 

“J know what,” said Bobbie, suddenly 
dashing to the house and coming back with 
a long piece of garden hose trailing after 
him. ‘We'll run this through the fence 
and pump them all the water they want. 
Hurrah!” 

Betty quickly dried her tears; and together 
the eager little hands fitted the hose to the 
iron spout of the pump. ‘Then Bobbie hur- 
ried over the fence to drive away the sheep 
from a hole in the ground till Betty could 
pump it full of water. It was very hard 
work watching the hose and driving back 
the sheep; but at last the hole was filled, 
and the poor things crowded up to drink. 
Then Bobbie pumped and Betty held the 
nozzle till their arms ached.and their clothes 
were soaked. 

Coming up the road, mamma wondered 
why the twins were pumping so steadily 
and climbing the fence so often; but, when 
she got home and saw her dirty, tired little 
children faithfully watering the last of the 
flock, she kissed them both and called them 
her precious little life-savers. ‘The owner 
must be detained somewhere, children,” 
she said, as they poured out their indigna- 
tion against him. “No man would leave 
a valuable flock of sheep to perish from 
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thirst wilfully. See, the sheep are eating 
grass now and seem perfectly happy. When 
papa comes home, he will put the old kettle 
over the fence, so it will be easier to water 
the poor things.’’ 

And the next day when the owner came, 
with his head all bandaged and one arm 
in a sling, the twins were sorry they had 
spoken so harshly about him. “I never 
can thank you enough,” he said, over and 
over again. ‘My horse ran away with me 
yesterday, and I was unconscious many 
hours. When I came to myself, I supposed 
the poor sheep were all dead, and I hurried 
to.get here as soon as possible. I have very 
little in the world besides this flock, so you 
see I should be poor indeed to-day if you 
children had not been so kind and thought- 
sod ae 

After the sheép were taken away, the 
twins found two beautiful lambs in their 
yard with cards tied by gay ribbons around 
their necks. One card read, “I am for 
Bobbie,” and the other “I am for Betty.’’ 
So the children never forgot their kindness 
to the poor sheep.—Hzlda Richmond, in 
Sunday School Times. 


By Another Name. 


Lillian wasa great reader, and even at the 
age of eight found great pleasure in reading. 
books suited to the understanding of older 
children. One day, however, she found her 
Waterloo in a word she pronounced ‘‘ duff- 
nuts.’ Lillian thought she had heard of 
every kind of nuts from cocoanuts to grape 
nuts, but “duffnuts”’ had certainly not been 
among their number. She inquired of her 
mother what kind of a nut a_ ‘‘duffnut”’ 
might be; but mother insisted she had made 
some mistake in the word,for no such nuts 
existed. Lillian went for her book in which 
the contested word appeared. Mother had a 
hearty laugh at Lillian’s expense when the 
word pronounced “‘duffnuts’’ turned out to 
be spelled “doughnuts.” But if ‘‘rough”’ 
spells ruff, why shouldn’t “dough” spell 
duff ? 


A little girl of seven years was invited to 
her aunt’s to Christmas dinner. As she was 
drawn into the conversation at the table, her 
witty replies provoked laughter which caused 
her to say, “I guess I am the court fool.” 
To which her aunt replied, ‘‘you are the life 
of the party.’ ‘The little miss immediately 
said, ‘‘I should think I was the laugh of the 
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So quickly does the winter pass that the 
greeting of returning friends and their fare- 
well seem mingled in one perfect note. The 
New York letter that announces the com- 
mencement of the season’s work and in- 
terest falls away into the echo of the one 
that says the work for the moment is past. 

On Friday, May 5, the last meeting of the 
League was held at Yonkers. : The weather 
for the annual Yorkshire meeting is pro- 
verbial: it simply cannot rain. It tried to 
this year; but, before the morning was well 
begun, there was a relenting, and the sun 
shone upon a full, interested meeting. The 
new parlors and conveniences of the pretty 
church were enjoyed by the League for the 
first time, and proud indeed should the 
Yonker’s people feel for the enlarged possi- 
bilities for usefulness this new addition opens 
up for them. 

The election of League officers took place 
in March; but last Friday Miss Chapman, 
having served her term of office, handed the 
gavel into the capable hands of Mrs. Emil 


Boas, whose deep interest in and wide |. 


knowledge of the Unitarian work bespeak 
a vigorous future for the League. 

The Morehouse Memorial Library is now 
in perfect condition at the Unitarian head- 
quarters on 20th Street and 4th Avenue, 
Manhattan. ‘Together with the books do- 
nated by ministers and others, Mr. More- 
house’s own private collection of religious 
books has been added by the generosity of 
the churches; and the library as it now stands 
is a valuable possession, and a much-needed 
one for scholars and investigators along 
Unitarian lines of thought and work. It 
relieves a want that in the past has been sup- 
plied from the libraries of the different min- 
isters, and the League very gladly assumes 
all future care of the memorial. 

‘The Lenox Avenue Church is carrying on 
its vivid and energetic work. The society 
is always accomplishing something either for 
itself or the broader, outer life. It means 
a great deal to its vicinity. During April 
Mr. Wright’s texts were: ‘The Trust Move- 
ment of To-day,” ‘‘As Others see Us,” 
“Ethics of Evolution, Revised by Science,” 
“The Face of Death” (this was the Easter 
theme), and ‘‘ Amateur Sociology.” 

A ‘Bond of Union’? has recently been 
issued by this society which, did space per- 
mit, would be well worthy of much reading. 
In it Mr. Wright sets forth the aims and 
ideals of himself and his people. 

“Our church,”’ he says, ‘while encourag- 
ing the expression of deepest individuality 
and broadest democracy, the fullest and 
freest utterance of life in speech and deed, 
yet avows and pursues allegiance to the 
highest human ideals of science and of con- 
science, of truth and justice, of duty and 
love, of beauty and aspiration, welcoming to 
its fellowship all souls who are able to en- 
tertain and willing to represent this spirit 
and purpose.’ Then follows a further ex- 
planation of this ‘‘creedless’’ but honest en- 
deavor to ‘‘believe what is believable.’ So, 
working along this lofty line of aspiration, 
these people, called ‘ Unitarians through his- 
tory and by denominational affiliation,”’ seek 
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to expand and elevate the name until such 
time as ‘‘God’s kingdom come.” 

The report, the third annual report, of 
Auxiliary 111 of the Guild for Crippled Chil- 
dren, lies before me. Mrs. Wright is presi- 
dent of this society, and the work done by 
the women for the crippled children of the 
East Side is most interesting. It so touch- 
ingly meets a need that the larger charities 
cannot, or have not, met. ‘The school is 
situated at 2111 Madison Avenue, and is 
open to any child of the poor of whatever 
race, creed, or color, who is so crippled that 
it cannot attend public school. This school 
is open eight months in the year, and is 
under the care of competent teachers and 
good physicians. ‘There is a school omni- 
bus that carries the small, disabled pupils 
to school. Think what all this means to 
the little ‘‘shut ins,’’ who but for this might 
never touch the uplifting influences that 
other stronger but poor children have open 
to them! 

In June the school is transferred to Bar- 
tow-on-the-Sound, and there the children 
learn and revel in God’s own open school. 

A portion of this summer home was shared 
last year by Mrs. Cynthia Tregar and her 
little blind waifs. The blind and the lame 
played together, though their studies, work, 
and eating were apart. 

Leaving Manhattan and its larger work, 
we find in the different boroughs the same 
eager spirit of helpfulness and hope. ‘The 
Staten Island Church, under Mr. Clarke’s 
wholesome example of earnestness, is march- 
ing on. The Alliance, small, but sturdy, 
ably supports all good work. At the fair 
held in December over $300 was netted and 
the repairing of the little church begun, 
New decorations were added, and now that 
the church debt is paid the people hope, 
from time to time, to make more attractive 
their little home of service. ‘Together with 
this hope is the one of a new parsonage in 
the near-by future. 

A “Curtis Club”? has been formed, which 
is in no way connected with the Alliance, 
but is composed of men and women of the 
church, and is purely social in its character. 

No appeal from outside branches has been 
made to this branch without a prompt reply, 
and in as generous a manner as possible . 

At the First Church, Brooklyn, Mr. Forbes 
has held his usual Easter services. The fair 
held March 10 was’ the most successful one 
ever held, and the social life of this society 
is always genial and broad. ‘The plans for 
the addition to their Willow Street Chapel 
are accepted, and work will be begun at 
once. 

At the Third Church Mr. Brundage’s per- 
sonality and sturdy Unitarianism are being 
felt. The society, so long without a minister, 
has sprung into oid-time activity, and has 
taken its place in the growing ranks. 

The Fourth Church at Flatbush is gaining 
strength. Plans are being considered for 
its new building, and the Alliance is doing 
remarkably able work. At the last Alliance 
meeting Mrs. Johnson, a Russian woman by 
birth, married to an English gentleman, pre- 
sented the Russian question from the stand- 
point of the people who are counted as loyal. 
This was immensely interesting; for, while 
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the speaker deplored much in the govern- 
ment, she gave an inside view of a class 
who, in our country, would be with those 
who cry, “Right or wrong, my country 
still!” How far this is a noble sentiment 
was left to the judgment of the listeners. 
The Second Church is still holding its 
brave spirit to the future. It was hard, at 
the annual sale, to work for the good of the 
coming year, while each heart was heavy 
with its recent loss. The dear familiar face 
and form which heretofore made joyous this 
occasion was missed deeply, but courage 
came with the knowledge that we were 
doing as he would have us do. ‘The results 
were most encouraging, the financial re- 
turn as good as in any past year, and the 
outlook prosperous. A new organist has 
undertaken the musical business of the 
church and Sunday-school, and the pulpit 
supply from week to week is most excellent. 
While this society may seem to be de- 
liberate in its aim to secure a permanent min- 
ister, it is not because of an unworthy critical 
spirit, but a strong desire to find a man who 
will combine his own individuality and power 
with the people’s hope of carrying on the 
work which Mr. Chadwick uniquely repre- 
sented. The little church stands for a cer- 
tain something in the community, and that 
something is sacred to the members, and 
will become, we hope, an aspiration to him 
whom we can but feel will soon enter upon 
his own among us. H. T. C. 


In the Southland. 


When I left Boston on November 6 of 
last year, on a visit to the Eastern part of 
North Carolina, that visit was expected to 
be for no longer than five or six weeks. Yet 
here I am, exactly six months to the day, 
still sojourning in this very fascinating sec- 
tion of our country, and mingling with a 
most interesting people whose acquaintance, 
because of their friendliness and hospitality, 
I seem to have been enjoying a lifetime. I 
had not, been in their midst many days be- 
fore I discovered that the North Carolinians 
were a people whom to know was to respect 
and love, while their fields, forests, and 
streams offer every inducement to the tourist, 
hunter, capitalist, and homeseeker. 

True, the country is not everywhere 
adorned with magnificent churches, costly 
school-houses, or stately mansions; but 
what is of far more promise still to the 
growth of a great State is a population of 
intelligent people who for forty years have 
had to struggle with poverty, prejudice, ig- 
norance, and habits from which they are at 
last emerging, and getting their feet squarely 
and solidly set on the road that leads to 
prosperity and plenty. And in their per- 
sistent efforts to attain that goal the three 
great essentials they most lack are more 
capital, more people to develop their all but 
illimitable resources, and better educational 
facilities, As far as they are able, they are 
striving to create more capital: they offer 
splendid inducements for homeseekers, and 
are making strenuous efforts to improve 
their educational system. But the contest 
is a hard one, and has been long continued. 


ls 
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In some respects comparatively unknown 
among this great Union of States, never 
much given to horn-blowing or drum-beat- 
ing, preferring the quiet, unostentatious ways 
of “home folk” to the noisy, unscrupulous 
methods of adventurers, the good people of 
this section have not quite kept up with the 
times in the past, but are now on the alert, 
and more than ever before hopeful that by 
their own redoubled efforts, supplemented 
by help they are sanguine they can secure 
from the outside world through the splendid 
inducements they are able to offer, they 
are going to achieve something, and be 
somebody again, as they were in the early 
history of the old Commonwealth of which 
every native North Carolinian or ‘“T'ar Heel’ 
is so proud. 

Well, it was for the purpose of assisting 
these good people, so many of whom have 
for years been reading and thinking them- 
selves out of the most sanguinary and sul- 
phurous theology, that I came hither; and, 
judging from the constantly growing inter- 
est in the meetings I have held during my 
six months’ journeyings, I venture to pre- 
dict that old-time orthodoxy has a hard 
task ahead of it if it expects to hold its 
own. 

About New Year I wrote a brief account 
of a tour of my Southern diocese, playing the 
réle of almoner to Santa Claus; and, as that 
story, or rather the reading of it, brought 
to me through the mail scores and scores of 
letters, the writers of which expressed the 
most cordial interest in this Southern cir- 
cuit work, and asked that I would some day 
tell them more, I now offer that as my 
reason for writing another chapter of a story 
which may possess some elements of interest 
in the writing and reading of it, but alto- 
gether lacks the charm, the picturesqueness, 
the inspiration, and the pathos incidental to 
acting the story rather than writing it. 

As I havé been assigned to other work 
for the coming summer in the North, I 
planned my farewell tour of this diocese to 
occupy about a month, and from it I have 
just returned. Knowing that in this beau- 
tiful spring weather it would be possible to 
hold service in the open air, I took along 
with me as my travelling companion and 
assistant a beautiful-toned little portable 
organ, which folds up into very small com- 
pass and is very helpful and useful, whether 
as a seat on which to ride in an ox-cart, a 
table on which to spread and from which 
to eat a sumptuous banquet of cold hog and 
hominy with wild turkey, possum, squirrel, 
and quail on the side in the forest, a reading 
desk and pulpit, but, most important of all, 
to lead and assist the hearty congregational 
singing, of which the people everywhere are 
so fond. 

Much am I indebted to the ladies of the 


‘North who sent me my sweet-toned little 


friend, whose music has a charm for both 
preacher and people. 

And here, in passing, I would record my 
testimony in favor of the powers of music 
in the missionary field. It is a well-known 
fact that the lively music and fine singing 


of Mr, Ira D. Sankey was largely the secret 


of the success achieved by the evangelists, 
Moody and Sankey, on their missionary tours 
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| of the world a few yearsago. ‘The Salvation 
Army has always appealed to the poor souls 
whom they seek to save through the medium 
of music and singing. The great veligious 
revival which for months past has swept 
through the hills and valleys of Wales and 
is now reaching throughout Great Britain, 
under the inspiring leadership of Evan 
Roberts, a young but enthusiastic collier 
lad and revivalist preacher, is working won- 
ders everywhere and attracting the attention 
of all classes of the community. Yet it is 
not so much a preaching revival as it is a 
great musical and singing movement that is 
moulding men’s lives for good and diverting 
their minds and thoughts to things pertain- 
ing to their moral and spiritual improve- 
ment. In like manner music and singing 
form a very essential and helpful part in the 
crusade against sin and religious apathy 
which is being carried on in England by the 
two American evangelists. Everywhere and 
in every phase of religious work, music and 
singing play a most important part, and no- 
where more than in Eastern North Carolina. 
Everywhere during my recent tour there 
were assembled larger congregations than 
ever. To see and hear an organ that could 
be folded up and carried round as a small 
box or used for a variety of useful though 
unusual purposes attracted people from far 
and near,—not a mile or two merely, but ten, 
fifteen, and twenty miles away some fam- 
ilies came, the entire household requiring 
three and four vehicles to accommodate a 
single family; for North Carolinians are not 
believers in race suicide by any means. 

And surely those services were helpful, in- 
spiring, beautiful, and fragrant as dogwood, 
jessamine, and honeysuckle flowers in abun- 
dance could make them. 

At such gatherings as these it is impossible 
to stir up much enthusiasm by singing our 
good old standard Unitarian hymns. The 
people are not yet familiar with them. They 
know and like and can sing ‘‘Gospel’”’ hymns, 
of which I have found about a dozen differ- 
ent versions. These include some of our 
best-known hymns, such as “‘Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” ‘In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” 
“Blest be the Tie that Binds,” etc., all of 
which they know; but their preference is 
for the Moody and Sankey type of hymn, 
which they sing with energy and spirit. In 
these “Gospel” hymns there are many which 
Unitarians can use and even some which are 
well adapted for solo singing. Of the latter 
“the preacher from Boston’ himself has had 
the temerity to render some to his own ac- 
companiments on the organ; and he is vain 
enough to think, judging from the encores 
that have been demanded, that he has made 
these good people believe that he can sing 
or that he imagines he can. Fortunately 
there are no professional musical critics in 
the pine groves or cotton plantations, and 
the main thing is to please, help, and in- 
struct the dear souls who are hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. 

But, if the flower services in our little 
woodland churches were impressive and in- 
spiring to the congregations, as well as to 
Rev. W. E. Cowan, the respected and be- 
loved minister of these churches, and his 
visiting friend from the North, none the less 
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so was the service in the brush shelter over 
on Bear Creek, Onslow County, where a con- 
gregation numbering about two hundred as- 
sembled from far and near, and dispersed 
after a service lasting two hours, in which 
music and flowers played a prominent part, 
and action was taken upon a handsome offer 
from a generous friend in the North looking 
to the erection of a church edifice during the 
summer months. 

And the same may be said of Cypress 
Creek and Horse Branch in Pender County, 
at the latter of which places, with a pine- 
tree stump for a reading-desk and a large 
congregation sitting and reclining on the 
pine straw in the shade of the overhanging 
trees, Mr. J. B. Murray, a whole-souled Uni- 
tarian who sacrifices everything for the cause, 
and the writer held forth to the interested 
crowd. 

But the story of that wonderful little 
organ has not yet been half told; for, when- 
ever it happens to be noised abroad that 
the small folding-box of mysteries, ‘‘a chist 
o’ whistles’? as the old Scotch elder called 
a church organ, will make an evening’s visit 
to some cottage or cabin, there’s bound to 
be a crowded house and “‘standing room 
only.”’ It really makes the writer wish he 
was a Paderewski or, better still, a Handel, 
that he could gratify these people’s longing 
for music. Nor alone on land does one find 
opportunities for scattering the seed. For 
on the placid waters of White Oak River 
and Queen’s Creek that little organ is be- 
coming familiar to the fisher folk, who will- 
ingly rest from their labors, get their skiffs 
together, and drift with the tide while they 
listen to and join in singing, ‘“‘Gathering in 
the Sheaves,” ‘Throw out the Life-line,” 
“Rock of Ages,” “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’’ 
and similar well-known hymns. 

But I find my story is growing to an in- 
ordinate length, and so must begin to 
“shorten sail,’’ as the mariner says. Before 
doing so, however, I must not omit mention 
of the ‘‘Fish Fry,”’ which was to have been 
tendered myself as a “‘send off”? at Shelter 
Neck last Saturday Owing to a strong 
freshet in the river it was impossible to pull 
the seine, and so “‘planked shad’’ and “‘shad 
roe’ had to be omitted from the menu. But 
the ladies provided a splendid dinner, which 
was served under the trees at Croom’s Bridge ; 
and, if they did not “kill the fatted calf,” 
they killed and roasted a nice fat, juicy kid, 
selected from Brother Sear’s goat farm, and 
ample justice was done to all the tempting 
daintiés by the crowd which assembled from 
all the country side to do honor to the home- 
ward bound Northern preacher. 

Our last services at Shelter Neck were 
abundantly successful. The same story re- 
peated: larger congregations than ever, and 
unbounded enthusiasm and confidence in the 
growth and expansion of free, liberal relig- 
ion throughout North Carolina. 

And now to sum up the lessons of my six 
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months’ residence in this section of our coun- 
try. I have been received everywhere with 
the utmost respect and cordiality. It has 
been impossible to accept many invitations 
to preach in country school-houses and in 
the open air where congregations were as- 
sured, because of lack of time, or to visit 
schools, academies, and colleges to address 
the students therein. Thoughtful, intelli- 
gent men have driven miles and miles, again 
and again, to attend our services. Some 
have walked more than once, to my own 
knowledge, twenty-two miles. Utter stran- 
gers to me meet me on my journeys, come 
into the towns where I may happen to be, 
to ask me for tracts and sermons, Ortho- 
dox preachers have attended the services, 
then gone away and declared that, if that 
was Unitarianism they had heard preached, 
then it was the gospel they had long been 
looking for and- sorely needed. In some 
localities the orthodox ministers, deacons, 
and elders are in a most anxious frame of 
mind because their people will not keep 
away from the Unitarian “preachin’s,”’ 
Everywhere the people are wearying of a 
sanguinary, sulphurous religion. They need 
a religion of love and righteousness. ‘The 
field awaiting cultivation isa large one. ‘The 
soil is fertile, yet we are only just scratch- 
ing the surface along the hedgerows and 
fences in country places. Away toward the 
centre, in towns and cities like Burgaw and 
Wilmington, where I have held monthly ser- 
vices, the people are equally responsive to 
the teachings of a liberal faith. North Caro- 
lina, like every other State in the Union, 
offers a splendid field for our endeavors. 
Shall it and they be properly cultivated? 


W.S. Key. 
Burcaw, N.C. 


Meadville Letter. 


The calendar makes clear that our year’s 
work is nearly over, and suggests that I 
chronicle something of our school life during 
the semester just closing. The readers of 
the Register are ex officio interested in Mead- 
ville, and Meadville was never more inter- 
esting than now. ‘This year we have been 
breathing the air of prosperity and progress, 
as evinced by the much-needed and most 
satisfactory improvements in our buildings 
and grounds. Divinity Hall has been largely 
redecorated and refurnished, and is now 
"as attractive and comfortable a dormitory 
as any school could desire, Our grounds are 
already in the initial stages of an extensive 
scheme of beautifying, in accordance with 
the designs of a leading landscape gardener. 
Maxwell Field, where the new Hunnewell 
Hall stands, already has its row of budding 
elms, with their suggestions of New England, 
and the gardeners are busily planting other 
trees and shrubs in great profusion, Iun- 
newell Hall itself isa constant delight, with 
its beautiful common room, fine vaulted 
dining-hall, and completely equipped gym- 
nasium, For the social life of our school, as 
well as for our daily necessities, it is proving 
a great boon. The constant query is, How 
did we get on so long without it? On March 
18 we celebrated with great joy the first an- 
niversary of the use of this noble building. 
If the generous donors could have seen our 
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appreciation on that occasion, they would 
have had new assurance that their benevo- 
lencé had found wise expression. 

Huidekoper Hall, our library, also shows 
signs of the vigorous active school life here 
going on, by the frequently arriving con- 
signment of new books in all departments. 
But also Huidekoper Hall is fast growing 
too small for the needs of our books, and its 
overcrowded condition is already becoming 
inconvenient. We have recently received 
a valuable stock of books and pamphlets from 
the library of Frederic Huidekoper, and the 
need of new and fireproof quarters for our 
valuable collections becomes daily more 
pressing. 

Within as well as without have been 
changes. Prof. Barber, after years of val- 
ued service, has become professor emeritus, 
and the chair of religious philosophy is ably 
filled by Dr. F. C. Doan, late of Ohio Uni- 
versity. In the New Testament department 
Rev. C. R. Bowen became instructor with 
the beginning of the present semester, and 
the library has been placed in the efficient 
charge of Rev. W. C. Green, late of the 
Astor Library. Another gain to the school 
is the advent of Rey. W. H. Fish, Jr., as min- 
ister of the Meadville Unitarian church. Al- 
ready after two months he is proving a val- 
ued coadjutor in our work of training for the 
ministry of religion. 

This semester has also brought us the ful- 
filment of a long-cherished desire, the en- 
dowment of a travelling fellowship, which 
will enable our most competent graduates 
to go abroad for further study and for train- 
ing for special work. The Billings prizes 
for excellence in Hebrew and in elocution 
have also become available this year, and 
have stimulated much interest in these de- 
partments. 

We have been favored during the semester 
by a succession of most able and interesting 
lectures on various phases of religious and 
philanthropic work. A list of those who have 
lectured here since February 1 will suggest 
how greatly we are privileged in this respect: 
Rev. C. W. Pearson, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
W. M. Salter, Rev. C. W. Wendte, Rev. C. E. 
St. John, Rev. A. W. Jackson, Rabbi David 
Philipson. We are also looking forward to 
a course of lectures by Prof. W. W. Fenn late 
in May. ‘The* sociology classes have this 
year as previously been given the rare op- 
portunity of ‘‘sociological tours.’ During 
the Christmas holidays a week was spent in 
Buffalo and in Pittsburg, becoming ac- 
quainted at first hand with the settlements, 
charities, and other social activities of a 
modern city’s life, and at the Easter vacation 
a similar trip was made to Chicago with its 
vast array of agencies for social betterment. 
This unique opportunity is but one evidence 
of the excellent training along ie eas 
lines which Meadville affords. 

Our students have heartily co- operated 


with Rey. Leon A. Harvey in his missionary | 


work among the towns within the territory 
of the newly organized Meadville Conference, 
and there are already notable results. The 
conference held an enthusiastic meeting in 
Buffalo in April, and showed the wisdom of 
those who see in Meadville the natural centre 
of an active and effective conference, As 
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usual, a number of our students are this year 
to engage in summer parish work. Only 
two men are to graduate this June, one of 
whom, Mr. W. D. Smith, becomes at once the 
settled pastor of the Parkside Church in 
Buffalo, to which he has ministered for a year 
past. For our commencement, which comes 
on the first day of June, we are anticipating 
a goodly number of guests, including Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, who is to preach the anniversary 
sermon. After commencement President 
and Mrs. Southworth sail for the Continent, 
toattend the International Councilat Geneva, 
before which President Southworth is to 
speak. Prof. Doan and Mr. Green will also 
attend the Council, Prof. Doan and President 
Southworth going as official delegates of the 
American Unitarian Association. We all 
rejoice in this opportunity of bringing our 
school closer into acquaintance and fellow- 
ship with the world-wide liberal movement. 
In every way Meadville is prepared to serve 
the cause of spiritual Christianity, and the 
service it can render will be limited only by 
the number of men and women who come to 
us to be trained. For these we confidently 
look to the churches. 

Finally, I must add that a valued feature 
of our school life this year has been the suc- 
cession of ministers who have occupied our 
guest-rooms in Divinity Hall. Their visits 
have brought us pleasure and stimulus. To 
all the ministers who have not as yet ac- 
cepted our invitation, we say again, Come 
and see us. C. R. BOWEN. 


The Western Conference Report. 


BY REV. W. M. BACKUS, SECRETARY, 


When your secretary presented his report 
one year ago, he felt the impotence of ig- 
norance. ‘Though he still feels that he is 
ignorant in regard to the actual condition of 
many parts of the vast territory covered by 
the Western Conference, yet he has more 
knowledge than he then had, and can speak 
with a clearer note. His journeyings dur- 
ing the year have been extensive. Approxi- 
mately ‘22,000 miles have been travelled and 
2,300 letters written. 

Your secretary has preached every Sunday 
since the last Conference save two, and has 
visited forty-three different churches. 

The changes during the year have been 
comparatively few. Rev. Eleanor E, Gor- 
don resigned from the pastorate of the Fargo 
Church in June, and she has returned to 
her former place of yoke-fellow to Miss Saf- 
ford in the Iowa work at Des Moines, where 
her services are rendered not alone to the 
church, but to the community, which shows 
great appreciation of her literary and schol- 
arly attainments. Mr. W. E. Ennis, a stu- 
dent at Meadville, was called to Fargo and 
ordained at its request by the Minnesota 
State Conference in session at Duluth, An- 
other Meadville man to undertake an im- 
portant work at a remote point was Rev. 
R. S. Barrow, called to Ord, Neb. He was 
ordained at their request by the Meadville 
church, and has been working with a vigor 
in Ord and vicinity that has brought a large 
measure of success. That such men possess 
the elemental qualities of manhood goes 
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without saying. Rev. Charles Ferguson has 
resigned at St. Joseph, to devote his entire 
time to Kansas City, where a building enter- 
prise is well under way. Rev. A. R. Scott 
resigned at Colorado Springs soon after our 
last conference session, and is now located 
at Bangor, Me. 

In St. Louis a most notable event is the 
gift of a building, by a woman of the con- 
gregation, to be dedicated to the work of 
caring for homeless children. The Church 
of the Messiah has long successfully car- 
ried on this work, andit is gratifying to know 
that this most necessary of philanthropies 
is now placed upon a sure foundation and will 
be carried on by the church with increased 
capacity and efficiency. 

At Alton, Ill., the seven years pastorate 
of Mr. Gebauer has resulted in a new edifice 
that is rapidly rising to crown the bluff over- 
looking the Mississippi, where for so many 
years a Unitarian church has stood, a land- 
mark to the river voyagers. The corner-stone 
was laid on Easter Sunday with Masonic-cere- 
monies, our St. Louis pastors being present 
to assist in the service. At Burlington, Ia., 
Rev. Hedley Hall has resigned, much to the 
regret of his people. He continues to visit 
them once every two weeks on Thursday, at 
which time he delivers a lecture to a large 
number of his former parishioners and Burl- 
ington people. Services are held in Moline 
in the morning since Mr. Hall has ceased to 
preach on Sunday in Burlington. Des 
Moines has a new building which was dedi- 
cated Sunday, April 30. The glory of it 
is very great: it is only one of many such 
victories that Miss Safford has won. 

While Des Moines is rejoicing in its new 
church edifice, its neighbor Perryis lament- 
ing the departure of its beloved pastor, 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham. In October Miss 
Padgham received a call to Rutherford, 
N.J., which she accepted. Before she could 
leave Perry she became so seriously ill that 
her life was despaired of. She rallied, how- 
ever, and is now slowly winning her way 
back to health and strength. In Fort Collins 
we have a new church edifice, said to be the 
most handsome in the city. Mr. Gifford 
has worked hard, and his loyal people have 
nobly seconded his efforts to achieve this 
success. The new structure is to be dedicated 
some timein June. At St. Paula new church 
building is rising in one of the best residence 
districts. Mr, Boynton will make his own 
report upon this: but his modesty will pre- 
vent his saying what I can say, and that is 
that the St. Paul society owes a great deal 
to Mr. Boynton’s ability and determination. 
Somehow the dynamic force of the man 
reaches, through his people, into a remark- 
ably active organization. Rev. Harry White 
of Duluth has resurrected the West Superior 
Society. Your secretary was present at the 
resurrection. It took place on a Sunday 
afternoon when the thermometer stood some 
twenty odd degrees below zero. On that 
afternoon more than thirty people gathered 
at the long-abandoned church and joined 
with joy in the service conducted by Mr. 
White and your secretary. There is every 
reason to hope that the revival is permanent, 
and that the society may again become as 
active as when Rey, C. F. Niles of. Menomonie 
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was pastor. Our church in Neillsville has 
been without a minister since the retirement 
from active service of Father Owen. ‘The 
pastor of our Milwatikee church is most lux- 
uriously housed since the completion of the 
new parsonage. The conference can con- 
gratulate not alone Mr Hodgins, but all the 
possible future ministers upon the erection 
of this complete and beautiful home. 

Our church at Indianapolis is sad at the 
loss it has experienced in the removal of Rev. 
E. E. Newbert and his family. During the 
two years they had been there, they had en- 
deared themselves to the people of All Souls’ 
Church. From thé very foundation Mr. 
Newbert has builded this church, until to- 
day there are sixty families worshipping in 
a debt-free church edifice. This is a tale of 
heroic service and sacrifice on the part of 
Mr. Newbert and his people. The church 
awaits a successor to carry forward his work 
to the full success that is foretold by the 
present interest. 

At Streator, Ill, Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick, 
who had been minister for four years, re- 
signed to take the pastorate of the Geneseo 
church. It was with regret that his Streator 
congregation saw him depart. At Buda 
Rev. August Kampmeier, who has come to us 
from the German Evangelical denomination, 
has been called to take up the work laid down 
by Father Covell. The Church at Evanston 
that was finished too late for dedication at 
our conference session last May was dedi- 
cated in June. ‘Those who have been priv- 
ileged to see this gem of architecture can 
understand the raptures of Mr. Blake and his 
people when they speak of their church, and 
the joy that they experience in its possession. 

The Third Church in Chicago that was 
pastorless when the conference met with it 
last year found a minister in the person of 
Mr, Fred Alban Weil, who graduated at Mead- 
ville with the class of a year ago. His or- 
dination and installation took place last 
December. It is with fresh courage that the 
Third Church is moving forward to successful 
service under Mr. Weil’s ministrations. Per- 
haps the greatest event that has occurred 
in Chicago of interest to liberals is the com- 
pletion and occupancy of Lincoln Centre by 
Mr. Jones and his congregation. It is beyond 
even the prophetic voice to tell the great ser- 
vice to humanity that Lincolti Centre prom- 
ises to be. Mr. Jones and his people are to 
be congratulated upon their achievement. 
Their cup of joy will be full at the dedication 
in June. Another item of great note is that 
Unity congregation has voted unanimously 
to build. Those who thought that the sale 
of the old edifice meant the end were very 
much mistaken; for, with larger congrega- 
tions and renewed enthusiasm, the work is 
going forward. There are two churches that 
are of us in spirit, though not an organic part, 
—Aurora, Ill., and Battle Creek, Mich. Last 
June your secretary had the privilege of in- 
troducing to the Aurora church its present 
pastor, Rev. Parker Stockdale, who had so 
bravely left his connection with the Baptist 
Church to enter upon the then unknown re- 
gions of liberalism. He went to Meadville, 
and, after two years spent there, graduated 
and was called to the People’s Church of 
Aurora by a unanimous vote. 
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At Battle Creek there was a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Rev. S. J. 
Stewart. To fill this Rev. F. H. Bodman, 
minister at that time of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Rockford, was called. 
Those who are acquainted with the Battle 
Creek church know how thoroughly liberal 
it has become under the preaching of such 
men as Rev. Reed Stuart and his sticcessors. 
To be called to such a church is a certificate 
of a broad outlook upon life and its problems. 
While neither Mr. Bodman nor his church 
are nominally in our fellowship, they are 
actually kin in spirit. 

Cleveland has a new church edifice. Your 
eyes can make a better report upon this 
subject than I can. ‘That the Unitarians of 
Cleveland deserve so fine a church home we 
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We wish to acquaint the 
ladies of New England with 
the fact that our Depart- 
ments for the sale of Ladies’ 
Suits, Coats, Waists, and 
Underwear, are crowded to 
repletion with the most at- 
tractive merchandise it is 
possible for us to obtain. 

We desire to advertise the 
fact that we cater not only 
to those who purchase at 
the highest prices, but to 
those of moderate means as 
well. 

Our Ladies’ Suits and 
Coats are made by men 
tailors; and in Underwear, 
Skirts, Dressing Sacques, 
Kimonos, Waists, etc., 
everything is made with 
finished seams, no raw 
edges or hanging threads, 
even on the lowest priced 


garments. 
We carry also for Ladies, 
Gloves, Hats, Furnishing 


Goods and Shoes. 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 


SHUMAN CORNER 
BOSTON | 
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all féel who are enjoying their gracious and 
bountiful hospitality. 

In Michigan this has been a year begin- 
ning disastrously, but ending with promise. 
Early in the year Mr, Jeschke resigned at 
Mt. Pleasant. This church has not since 
settled a minister; but it is working unitedly 
and prosperously under Rev. M. Van Omeren, 
who preaches at Mt, Pleasant every Sun- 
day while living at Owasso. In October 
Rev. E. H. Barrett resigned from his pas- 
torate at Sherwood and went to Bath, N.H., 
to become minister of our society in that 
place. Atabout the same time Rev. Howard 
Udell resigned at Brooklyn and Onsted, and 
has become connected with the work of the 
Associate Charities in Chicago. Under the 
direction of your secretary these places were 
united into a circuit, and Mr. B. A. Hills, 
who had graduated at Meadville in the June 
class, was called to minister to these churches. 
He was ordained at Sherwood, Mich., Jan- 
uary 11, by Rev. T. P. Byrnes, secretary of 
the Michigan Conference and the secretary 
of the Western Conference. Under his care 
these churches are thriving. His energetic 
work is producing fine results. 

Early in the year Dr. Crooker resigned the 
pulpit of the Ann Arbor church, where for 
seven years he had attracted large congre- 
gations by his eloquence and power of 
thought. His work was very successful 
among the students of the university. A 
successor has not been chosen as yet. At 
present the problem is happily solved for 
Grand Haven by having Rev. G. E. Cooley 
of Grand Rapids preach Sunday evenings. 
While this arrangement is very satisfactory 
at present, it is in the nature of things only 
temporary. In the West there are many 
Unitarian churches of this kind. It is a 
mistaken kindness to give them American 
Unitarian Association money, for that be- 
gets the spirit and habit of reliance. I see 
two ways whereby this problem may be 
solved. One is to make them preaching 
stations and have a preacher of good ability 
visit them to preach and do pastoral work 
at stated intervals. The pride that would 
stand in the way of this is a false one; for 
the every Sunday service is but a conven- 
tional arrangement, while a man with a mes- 
sage is worth hearing, whether he delivers it 
weekly or monthly. The other method is 
a return to the ancient method of training 
young people for the ministry. Let each 
minister of established reputation and posi- 
tion have one or more young persons who are 
fitted by nature for the work—and, by pref- 
erence, university graduates—live with him, 
that they may get the benefit of this training 
in methods and doctrines, and in return work 
both in his parish and the outlying places 
under his direction. I am not sure but 
what this would be a most valuable training, 
though I be termed a Philistine for saying it. 

Here are two remedies that suggest them- 
selves to me. I am eager to tgy the first in 
Michigan, where the need is especially great 
at the present time for this kind of work. 
The State Conference of Michigan has had 
Rev. J, H. Jones at work within the State, 
in an effort to spy out a field for a trial of 
this theory. 

Jackson was made the centre of this ex- 
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periment, and a number of evening services 
were held there in connection with this work. 
The result was very favorable; and, if a man 
of devotion and self-sacrifice can be found, 
the experiment will be continued. 

One measure that I would recommend as 
a step toward the accomplishment of some 
of the things that I have pointed out is the 
deeding in trust of church property to some 
central body. Frequently it is pique or 
prejudice that closes the doors of a church. 
While I would never wish to see our free 
churches hampered by control from the out- 
side, I would like to see Unitarian property 
preserved for church purposes and that for 
Unitarian occupancy and use. 

You will have noticed that in my report 
I have not spoken of any new work that has 
been done. In truth, there is but little to 
report. Our supply of ministers is so lim- 
ited that we have not enough to more than 
care for the established churches. More- 
over, the money that is necessary under our 
present system to establish new churches is 
not to be obtained, because it is all used to 
enable the work to be carried on in churches 
that have been long established. During 
the year a new start has been made at 
Youngstown, Ohio. Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
has had charge of it, and Rev. G. L. Sprague, 
a student at Meadville, has carried on the 
work successfully under Mr. Harvey’s direc- 
tion. The most interesting attempt at new 
work—for it is little more than that—is at 
Brookings, S.D., a town of the most narrow 
type imaginable theologically, and where 
professors of the State college and many 
professional men are restless. 

In my report last year I recommended 
that the Western Conference establish an 
organ whereby our cause might be served, 
both by advertising our work and bringing 
our isolated workers into monthly commu- 
nication by means of this visitor. That rec- 
ommendation has been carried out, and we 
now have the News Letter as a medium 
through which to -exchange encouragement 
and comfort. This infant paper is too 
young to have its future predicted. The 
most that I can say is that I hope it will 
win approval by its usefulness, and I doubt 
not that it will be supported in the measure 
that it deserves. An event deserving more 
than a passing notice is the refurnishing and 
redecorating of our rooms at headquarters. 
To the ladies of the Chicago Associate Alli- 
ance is this great improvement due. Our 
furnishings were shabby, our walls had 
thirteen coats of dingy paper upon them. 
Now our headquarters are spruce with new 
carpets, clean with walls renovated and 
bright with fresh tinting, 

My first year in this office is now more 
than complete, and the duties of this post 
are clear to me. Since I have come to see, 
my daily prayer is that I may be delivered 
from officialism and keep the human heart 
that feels the need of men,—not to form my 
opinion of the work of, my fellow-laborers 
from their success with numbers and ma- 
terial gains, but to ever look for that divine 
success that is often found in human failure. 

The world says that we Unitarians are 
cold, It is only said because we do not re- 
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But does not the great need of [the world 
demand that we cast off our reserve and 
bring to bear upon its problems our gospel 
of brotherhood? Let us proclaim the glad 
day of poet’s song and dreamer’s vision when 
all the world shall know our gospel of love 
and fulfill it with their lives. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, May 9. ‘There were present Messrs. 
Boyden, Clifford, Eells, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, St. 
John, and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. 
Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of April :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand April 1, 1905. +++ ssseeeee aces sees s $30,794.37 

From donations). .4:. ss cee cs. eeeleecssees twee 28,695.19 
Income of invested funds ...........2++2.005 1,244.07 
Interest on bank deposits.. ones 42.1 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gifts. weebe 4,260.00 


Bequest of Mrs. Lucy B. Brewer, Clinton, 
Mass., on account, unconditioned, and 


added to the General Fund......0. -.s+ 00 800.00 
Asheville Church, additional amount re- 
ceived and added to this tund......... e+.» 2.65 
Investment General Fund, i es on this 
account.. 187.50 
General investments, received on this ac- 
count . 150.00 
[ouanmieat ‘Church ‘Building Loan F und, 
repaid on ray Raab RAR cmieree cuales cncen 760.00 
Books sold, etc. « v6 N56 PGES i vere widels 852.93 
All other sources. Weak bigs pants ckwateene OTS 11.00 
$67,799.87 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes .... bh s t9vink Siew ee 913. 
BOOKS, Cract®, tC. <cnv spas anctissuqnananiysae meet 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . 2,789.71 
Expenses of Unitarian building............ 582.17 
Investment meatigaa be ms be Dinertueews 3,960.00 
All other purposes. . 43.81 

Cash on hand May 1, 1905. isd 0 AER Ae RS pe, 47,146.66 

$67,799.87 


The cash on hand includes the following :— 


Church Building Loan Fund, pledged or ee 
able for loans . 


8,281. 
Principal of ‘permanent “fands awaiting in- pe 
vestment.. 29,496.25 
Special fund, subject ‘to ‘disposition of donor, 500.00 
Japan Mission, for new hallin Tokyo......... 2,333.10 
Accumulated income of funds held in trust or 
for special purposes ... 2... 2... cece seeeesees 3,229.89 
Balances of gifts for special purposes not yet 
CAME FOr sve Fieve vewenucs vsetues dceececncccncs 3,305.54 
$47,146.66 


The treasurer submitted in preliminary 
form his annual report, giving as his estimate 
of the probable income of the Association for 
the coming year $78,300. This sum was 
accordingly made the basis of the budget 
proposed by the president and treasurer and 
thereupon adopted by the board. ‘The bud- 
get is as follows :-— 


Maintenance, including expenses of 
the building, library, stenogra- 
phers, annual meeting, station- 


CTY, POSTAKES, C(Creeer cece vere eeeene 
Publications .....cccsece secs sarsence sae 
Foreign, including the Japan Mis- on 
sion, Hungarian Consistory, and 
the pxpenege of the International 
Council - . 3,500.00 
Home, including ‘the ‘Salaries’ ‘of em 
general officers... ++. $12,000 
Travelling expenses . 2,500.00 
Committee on yd w England St States, 10,500.00 
tates . 10,000.00 
Wesers States....., 11,300.00 
Southern States.-.--- 3,000 00 
Pacific States........ 8,000.00 
New Americans ..... 3,500.c0 
Comey and F oer 
00.00 
suppl of Pulpts.- ees 61,800.00 
Total.. tte teeneene $78,300.00 


Upon report of the Finance Committee it 


veal to the chance passer our deepest moods, | was 
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Voted, To cancel all appropriations for the past year 
which had not been called for, and to adjust certain ac- 
counts in closing the books for the year. 

Voted, To appropriate to Rev. Charles W. Gillilan, 
$12.50, contributed for that purpo se by the church in New 
Orleans. 

Voted, To appropriate to Prof. Henry H. Barber for 
the fund being raised for Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, ro, 
contributed for that purpose by the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis, Mo. 

Upon report of the Publication Committee 
it was 

Voted, To discontinue the publication of Tract No. 18. 

The following report was made by the 
Church Building Loan Fund Committee: 
loaned to the First Unitarian Church, Alton, 
Ill., $4,000. 

Reports of special committees being called 
for, the committee on investigating terms 
of bequests to the Association announced 
that it was not yet ready to report, and was 
granted further time. 

The committee appointed to consider prop- 
ositions for the reorganization of the Book 
Department made a report. After some dis- 
cussion it was voted to postpone full consid- 
‘eration on the subject until the adjourned 
meeting. 

Upon nomination of the president the fol- 
lowing appointments were made: field 
agents: for the Pacific States, Rev. George 
W. Stone; Middle States and Canada, Rev. 
George H. Badger; Meadville District, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey; superintendent for the 
Pacific North-west, Rey. William G. Eliot, 
Jr.; publication agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins; 
librarian, Rev. Louis C. Cornish. State sec- 
retaries: Maine, Rev. John C. Perkins; New 
Hampshire, Rev. Henry C. McDougall; Ver- 
mont, Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D.; Massa- 
chuseits, Rev. James C. Duncan; Rhode 
Island, Rev. George W. Kent; Connecticut, 
Rev. William S. Morgan: New York, Rev. 
Charles P. Lombard; New Jersey, Rev. 
Walter R. Hunt; Pennsylvania, Rev. Leon 
A. Harvey; Delaware, Rev. Alexander T. 
Bowser; Maryland and District of Columbia, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce; Canada, Rev. Jabez 
T. Sunderland; Ohio, Rev. Minot O. Simons; 
Illinois, Rev. Ernest C. Smith; Wisconsin, 
Rev. Frank A, Gilmore; Minnesota, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton; Iowa, Rev. Mary A. 
Safford; Nebraska, Rev. John L. Marsh; 
Kansas, Abram Wyman; Colorado, Rev. 
George H. Rice; Virginia, Rev. John L. 
Robinson; North Carolina, Rev. William S. 
Key; South Carolina, Rev. Clifton M. Gray; 
Georgia, Rey. Clarence A. Langston; Ken- 
tucky, Rev. William H. Ramsay; Louisiana, 
Rev. Henry W. Foote; Texas, Rev. Marion 
F. Ham; Missouri, Rev. John W. Day; 
Utah, Rev. Frank Fay Eddy; Montana, Rev. 
E. Stanton Hodgin; Washington and Oregon, 
Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr.; California, Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur. 

Voted, To appoint as delegate of the Association io the 
annual meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Rev. Frank L. Phalen of Worcester. 

The following persons were appointed dele- 
gates to the International Council at Geneva, 
in addition to the delegates already ap- 
pointed: Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Van Ness 
of Boston, Rev. and Mrs. John C. Perkins of 
Portland, Rev. and Mrs. Frank L. Phalen 
of Worcester, Rev. George D. Latimer of 
Salem, and Rev. Walter C. Green of Mead- 
ville. 
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There's One Range 
That's Always Good 


Glenwood 
“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere 
as the standard range. 


Voted, 'V'o appoint as the representative of the American 
Unitarian Association at the forthcoming meeting of the 
Congress of Religion at Chicago, and at the dedication 
of the Lincoln Centre church, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


Upon motion of Mr. Ware it was 


Voted, That the trustees of the Murdoch Fund be and 
they are hereby authorized and empowered to apply 
to the uses of Unity Church, Winchendon, all income 
accrued from the Murdoch Fund while said church was 
without a settled minister. 


Under suspension of the rules it was 


ed, To appropriate $500, from a special gift to com- 
plete payment on the building lot for the church in Rich- 
mond, Va. 
On motion of the secretary it was voted 
to adjourn to Thursday, May 25, at 2 P.M. 
CHARLES E. Sr. Joun, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors was held May 8, 2.30 P.m., 25 Beacon 
Street. Present: Messrs. Horton, Hum- 
phreys, Griffin, Park, Putnam, Mrs. Saunder- 
son, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Winsor, and Miss 
Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The usual treasurer’s report 


was presented. The balance on hand was 
creditable to the finances. Contributions 
have come in quite freely. 

A report from the special committee on 
the book room was made, and the general 
sentiment was favorable to the proposition 
which had been laid before the directors 
by the Publication Agent of the American 
Unitarian Association. It was moved and 
voted that this same committee of five be 
given full powers to actin the matter. The 
whole subject was thoroughly discussed, 
and it was left to be shaped by such action 
as the Unitarian Association might see fit 
to take. 

Dr. Francis H. Brown and Mr. Hatherly 
Foster were elected auditors for the current 
year. 

The programme for the Sunday-school 
session at Atlantic City, National Conference, 
was discussed in an informal manner. Va- 
rious names were suggested for speakers. 
The question as to making the meeting at 
Atlantic City the regular autumn meeting 
of the Sunday School Society was considered, 


but laid over for another month for de- 
cision. 
The resignations of Messrs. Burt and 


Greenman were then offered, and, under the 
circumstances, the directors deemed it ad- 
visable to accept them. The action in both 
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cases sprang partly from the readjustment 
of official tenure to the new date of the 
annual meeting. 

Without taking action several matters 
were brought forward which concerned the 
welfare of the Sunday-schools and of the 
Sunday School Society particularly. The 
meeting adjourned to the 12th of June. 
Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
helps to celebrate the new departure in An- 
niversary Week by bringing out the thirty- 
second thousand of ‘““A Book of Song and 
Service.” Orders are already on hand 
awaiting this new issue. The record shows 
that three thousand copies, or three editions 
of this book, have been brought out within 
eight months. The committee, Rev. W. C. 
Gannett, Rev. H. T. Secrist, and President 
Horton, appointed to prepare special and 
general services, will proceed in their work 
right away. ‘These services will be issued 
in sth a form that they can be placed in 
“A Book of Song and Service,” thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of buying new books to 
obtain the new material. 

A bell will be used at King’s Chapel, and 
the impartial time-limit will be carried out. 
There is no other way by which to do jus- 
tice to the audience as well as to the 
speakers. 

All those in any way interested in Sunday- 
school work, when in Boston on Anniversary 
Week, are cordially invited to visit the Book 
Room of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, 25 Beacon Street. Questions will be 
answered gladly and all possible advice given. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Anniversary Week Programme, 


Unless otherwise designated, all meetings are 
open to the public. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the Association Building will 
be open each day from 8 A.M. to 7 p.m. All 
are invited to register upon arrival, that the 
directory of visiting ministers and delegates 
may be complete. Letters and telegrams 
for delegates may be addressed to 25 Beacon 
Street. The telephone number is Hay- 
market 907. The reading and writing 
room will be open daily. 

The luncheons served at the Bulfinch 
Place Church on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday are provided for 
those who have accepted the invitation of 
the committee, and whose entertainment in 
the suburbs makes a mid-day luncheon in 
the city an essential part of the hospitality. 
This provision is limited by the resources; 
but during the five days there will be op- 
portunity to serve many, and visiting min- 
isters and delegates from a distance that are 
not accommodated on one day may be pro- 
vided for on another. The admission tickets 
should be secured at the desk in Room 3 at 
the time of registration. 

The reception on Monday evening at the 
Hotel Somerset is informal. Leave cars at 
the corner of Massachusetts and Common- 
wealth Avenues, 
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Monpay, May 22. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by the Rev. 
J. M. Wilson of Lexington. 

10.30 A.M. Annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union in Channing Hall. The address 
will be given by the Rev. James Eells. 

2 P.M. Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Exeter and Newbury Streets. 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low, will pre- 
side. Addresses by Rev. William S. Key, on 
“Our Southern Work,” and Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard, on ‘‘The Church in a Country 
Town.” 

8 p.m. Informal reception at Hotel Som- 
erset, Commonwealth Avenue. President 
and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, President and 
Mrs. Carroll D. Wright, and Rev. and Mrs. 
James Eells will receive. Allare invited. At 
intervals the Bostonia Orchestra will furnish 
music. Light refreshments will be served 
throughout the evening. 


TUESDAY, May 23. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian fellowship who 
have died during the year. ‘The address will 
be given by the Rev. R. R. Shippen. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South Con- 
gregational Church. Annual reports, elec- 
tion of officers, and a general conference of 
Alliance workers. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference, chapel of the Arlington Street 
Church. The address will be given by Prof. 
F. A. Christie of Meadville. Subject, ‘‘Chan- 
ning and the History of Christian Piety.”’ 
Open to ministers only. 

2.30 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members will 
be admitted by ticket to the floor. The gal- 
leries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be led by Rev. 
A. R. Scott of Bangor. 

The meeting will then be open for the 
introduction of business and _ resolutions 
and the appointment of committees. The 
treasurer will present his annual state- 
ment, The board of directors will then 
present the committee reports for the year 
ending May 1: Publication, Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes; New England, Mr. Charles E. Ware; 
Middle States, Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D.; 
Southern States, Rev. John W. Day; West- 
ern States, Rev. Paul R. Frothingham; Pa- 
cific States, Rev. James Eells; Foreign, Mr. 
John Mason Little; Education, Mr. Roland 
W. Boyden; Comity and Fellowship, Hon. 
John D. Long; New Americans, Rev. J. Ed- 
ward Wright, D.D.; Church Building Loan 
Fund, Mr. George Hutchinson; Library, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish; closing with an address by 
the secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John. 

7.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. 
The whole hall will be open to the public. 
The opening service will be led by the 
Rev. John P. Forbes of New York. Hon. 
John D, Long will preside. The president 
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of the Association will deliver his annual 
address. ‘This will be followed by greetings 
from other fellowships: from the Trinitarian 
Congregationalists by Rev. Philip S. Moxom, 
D.D., of Springfield; from the Universalists 
by Rev. John Coleman Adams, D.D., of 
Hartford; from the German Evangelical 
Ministers, by Rev. H.G. Eisenlohr of Cincin- 
nati; witha closing address by Rey. Minot 
J. Savage, D.D., of New York. 


WEDNESDAY, May 24. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by the Rey. 
W. M. Backus of Chicago. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. Delegates and life members will be 
admitted by ticket to the floor. The galleries 
will be open to the public. The devotional 
meeting will be conducted by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D.D. Report of the 
Nominating Cominittee: election of officers 
and directors. Report of the Committee to 
confer with the Universalists. Report of the’ 
Committee on the Improvement of Church 
Music. Report of the Business Committee: 
discussion of business and resolutions, 

2.30 P.M, Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association (continued) in 
Tremont Temple. Final business will be 
transacted, and addresses will be made by 
Rev. William Channing Brown, field secre- 
tary for New England; Rev. John L. Rob- 
inson, State secretary for Virginia; Rey. 
Otto von Zech, commissioner to visit the 
liberal Germans; and Rey. W. H. Pulsford 
of Chicago. 

7 P.M. Reception at the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boylston Street. 
Public anniversary reception, fifty-fourth 
year, 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association in Tremont 
Temple. ‘The entire hall will be open to the 
public. The services will be conducted by 
Rev. C. A. Allen, Rev. J. H. Metcalf and 
Rev. Charles Graves. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of 
New York. 

‘THURSDAY, MAy 25. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 

Communion Service. The address will be 
given by the Rev. John W. Day of St. 
Louis, 
* 10.30 AM. Fifth annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Historical Society in King’s Chapel. 
The address will be given by Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. 

11 AM. The annual public meeting of 
the Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional ministers in the South Congregational 
Church. Instead of a sermon there will be 
a discussion opened by Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham of Boston and Rev. Charles F. Carter 
of Lexington. 

12 mM, Annual meeting and luncheon of 
the Meadville Alumni Association in the 
parlors of the Second Church, Copley Square. 
Business meeting at 12. Lunch at 1, Ad- 
dresses on “The Work of the Ministry” by 
Dr. George L. Cary, President H. S. Pritchett, 
and Rey. M. St. C. Wright. 

2 p.m. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, parlors of 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Why use any other soap but the old-fashioned Dobbins 
Electric now that it is reduced to 5 cents, quality same as 
for last 40 years. The largest 5 cent bar, the very best 
quality. Ask your grocer for it. 


The nest of four tables shown in the engraving over 
the signature of the Paine Furniture Company to-day is 
an ingenious device to save room. These four tables will 
answer almost every table requirement in a small house, 
and yet when desired they can all be stowed away in the 
floor space occupied by one table only. There ought to 
be a great demand for this set from the flat-dwellers of 
Boston. 


Notices. 
1849 THE CHILDREN'S MISSION 1905 


The Fi/ty-stxth Anniversary of THe CHILDREN’S 
MissION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE IN THE 
Ciry or Boston will be held in Arlington Street Church 
on Thursday afternoon, May 25, at 3 o’clock. 

Music by a quartet under the direction of Mr. George 
Mendall Taylor. 

An organ recital from 2.30 until 3.00 o’clock. 

Singing by children of the Mission. 

Addresses by Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., First Parish, 


Brookline; Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Dean of Simmons |: 


College. 
All are cordially invited. 


Henry M. Wittiams, President. 
CHRISTOPHER R. Exiot, Secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, [lass., Friday, May 26, 1905. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


Forenoon. 


9.45. Opening of Business Meeting of Society. 

10,00. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Pres- 
ident Edward A. Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 

11.00. Four twenty-minute addresses. 

Subject, ‘‘ The Live Sunday School’’: speakers, Mr. 
L. P. Nash, Superintendent of Public Schools, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Mr. Maro 8S. Brooks, High School, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Subject, “‘Correlation of Sunday School and Parish’’: 
speaker, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Watertown, 
Mass. 

Subject, “A Consulting Sunday-School Expert”’: 
speaker, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I. 

To be followed by open discussion on all the addresses. 

12.45 P.M. Intermission. 

Afternoon. 

2.00. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of un- 
finished business, and other matters. 

2.30. Twenty-minute addresses. 

Subject. “* Available Material for Sunday-School Teach- 
ing’: x. “In Nature,” speaker, Rev. George W. 
Kent, Providence, R.I.; 2. “In Biography,’ speaker, 
Hon. A. 8. Roe, Worcester, Mass. 

Subject, “Use of the Bible in Teaching”: 1. ‘‘ Old 
Testament,’ speaker, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, 
New York City; 2. “New Testament,” speaker, Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Chicago. Ill. 

Subject, “‘Sunday-School Aims”: 1. “ Spiritual Aim,” 
speaker, Rev. Florence Buck, Kenosha, Wis.; 2. 
“Teaching Aim,” speaker, Rev. J. H. Metcalf, 
Taunton, Mass. 

4.30. Adjournment. 


Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since October 8, 1904, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 
These delegates aremembers of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1905, with all the voting 
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powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 26, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. He must 
be elected one of the three specified. 


RIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 28 AND 24, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
eightieth anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 23 and 24. 

Tuesday, May 23, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting in 
Tremont Temple. Delegates and life members will be 
admitted by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be 
open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be led by Rev. A. R. Scott 
of Bangor. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The treasurer will present his annual statement. 
The board of directors will present the committee reports 
for the year ending May 1: Publication, Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes; New England, Mr. Charles E. Ware; 
Middle States, Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D.; Southern 
States, Rev. John W. Day; Western States, Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham; Pacific States, Rev. James 
Eells; Foreign, Mr. John Mason Little; Educa- 
tion, Mr. Roland W. Boyden; Comity and Fellow- 
ship, Hon. John D. Long; New Americans, Rev. 
J. Edward Wright, D.D.; Church Building Loan 
Fund, Mr. George Hutchinson; Library, Rev. 
Louis ©. Cornish; closing with an address by the 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John. 

7.30 P.M. Annual meeting (continued) in Tremont 
Temple. The whole hall will be open to the public, 
Hon. John D. Long will preside. The president of 
the Association will deliver his annual address. This will 
be followed by greetings from other fellowships : from the 
Trinitarian Congregationalists by Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D., of Springfield; from the Universalists 
by Rev. John Coleman Adams, D.D., of Hartford; 
with aclosing address by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
of New York. 

Wednesday, May 24, at 10 A.M. Business meeting 
(continued) in Tremont Temple. Delegates and life 
members will be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. The devotional meet- 
ing will be conducted by the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Report of the Nominating Committee; 
election of officers and directors ; Report of the Business 
Committee ; discussion of business and resolutions. 

2.30 p.M. Annual meeting (continued) in Tremont 
Temple. Final business will be transacted and addresses 
will be made by Rev. William Channing Brown, 
field secretary for New England; Rev. John L, Rob- 
inson, State secretary for Virginia; Rev. Otto von 
Zech, commissioner to visit the liberal Germans; and 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Chicago. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon in Tremont Temple. 
The entire hall will be open to the public. The sermon 
will be preached by Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of 
New York, 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Temperance Society, 


King’s Chapel, Thursday, May 25, 


at 3 P.M. 
Pres. Rev. CHARLES F. DOLE will preside. 


Addresses by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, Secretary 
New York Prison Commission, Rev. W. R. Nichols, 
Superintendent Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, Rev. 
M. R. Kerr, Sandwich, Mass. 


ALL ARE WELCOME. 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 26, 1905 
AT 6 P.M. 


LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM, Esgq., Speaker 
of Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, will preside. 


Addresses by Hon. JAMES O. LYFORD, Rav. 
THOMAS R.SLICER, Hon. SAMUEL L. POWERS, 
Pror. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. CLARKE & Co., No. 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 18, between the hours of 9 and 
4 0’clock. 

First Balcony and front rows Second Balcony tickets, 
fr.09; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 

eel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15. 


National Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian Women. 


A public meeting will be held on Monday, May 22, 1905, 
at 2 o’clock at the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston. The- pro- 
gramme will include: Address of Welcome and Prayer, 
by Rev. E. E. Harz, D.D.; addresses by Miss Low, 
president of the Alliance; Rev. W. S. Key, on ‘Our 
Southern Work”; and Rev. MARGARET B. BARNARD, on 
““The Church in a Country Town.” 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Alli- 


ance for reports and the transaction of business will be 
held at the same place on Tuesday, May 23, at 10 A.M. 
All interested are most cordially invited. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches—Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 31, at5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

Instead of the sermon there will bea discussion opened 
by Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of Boston and Rev. 
Charles F. Carter of Lexington, at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, on 
Thursday morning, May 25, at 11 o’clock. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge is 
11 Flora Street; West Roxbury, Mass. 


| Marriages. 


In Tyngsboro, 11th inst., at the house of the officiating 
clergyman, by Rev. William Brown, Mr. Adolph Fred- 
erick Ekstrom, a native of Sweden, now residing in 
Tyngsboro, to Miss Minnie Ekholm, a native of Finland, 
late a resident of Lexington. 


Deaths. 


GLOVER.— At Roxbury, May 14, Irene C., widow 
of Phineas H. Glover, 92 years, 11 months, 22 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. + 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 

A HORSE wanted, by a Unitarian clergyman, for 
light work and driving on a small farm and around 
a country parish. Will give the horse the best of food, 


care,and a permanent home. Address Rev. Edward H. 
Keens, Ashland, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘ Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


on amg Soka 4 O X M O R 


Southern Catskills. 


A secluded resort. Modern Family House; also Lodges, 
Tents, and Camps. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, New York. 
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the South Congregational Church, for re- 
ports, election of officers, and conference. 

3 P.M. Meeting of the Children’s Mission 
to the Children of the Destitute at Arlington 
Street Church. Organ recital at 2.30. Re- 
ports and addresses by Miss Sarah L,. Arnold 
and Rey. William H. Lyon, D.D. 

3 P.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society at King’s Chapel. 
President Charles F. Dole will preside. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, secretary 
of the New York Prison Association; Rev. 
William I, Nichols, secretary of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities; and Rev. Milton R. 
Kerr of Sandwich. 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Fed- 
eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 
to the officers of the National Union in 
the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church. A collation will be served, and all 
delegatesand representatives fromthe Unions 
and Societies are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in_ the South 
Congregational Church, Opening address 
by Vice-President A. R. Vail. Addresses 
by Rev. J. T. Sunderland of Toronto, Mr. 
Walter P. Eaton, and Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen. 


Fripay, May 26. 


g A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rey. Ed- 
ward Green of Exeter. 

9.45 A.M. Public meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. Busi- 
ness session, directors’ annual report, elec- 
tion of officers, etc. To be followed by four 
twenty-minute addresses. Subjects and 
speakers: ‘“‘The Live Sunday-school,’” Mr, 
L. P. Nash, superintendent of public 
schools, Holyoke, Mass., and Mr. Maro §, 
Brooks, high school, Brookline, Mass.; 
‘Correlation of Sunday-school and Parish,” 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Watertown, Mass. ; 
‘‘A Consulting Sunday-school Expert,” Rev. 
A. M. Lord, Providence, R.I. 

10 A.M. Annual Convention of the Free 
Religious Association at the Parker Memo- 
rial, Addresses on ‘‘A Revival of Morality.” 

1.30 P.M. Luncheon of the Free Religious 
Association at the Parker Memorial. 

2 P.M. Public meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society at King’s Chapel. 
Speakers and subjects, twenty-minute ad- 
dresses: 1. ‘Available Material for Sun- 
day-school Teaching,” ‘In Nature,’ Rev. 
G. W. Kent, Providence, R.I., “In Biog- 
raphy,” Hon, A. S. Roe, Worcester, Mass.; 
2. ‘Use of the Bible in Teaching,” ‘Old 
Testament,” Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, 
New York City, “New Testament,” Rev. 
W. H. Pulsford, Chicago, Ill.; 3. “Sunday- 
school Aims,” “Spiritual Aim,’’ Rev. Flor- 
ence Buck, Kenosha, Wis., “Teaching Aim,” 
Rev. J. H. Metcalf, Taunton, Mass. 

6 P.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. Hon. Louis A, Frothingham, 
Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, will preside, and the speakers 
will be Prof. Francis G. Peabody, Hon. Samuel 
L.. Powers, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, and Hon. 
James O. Lyford. Tickets, $2.50 each, will 
be for sale at the bookstore of Messrs, W. B. 
Clarke & Co., 26 Tremont Street, after 
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Thursday, May 17, between the hours of 
nine and four o’clock. First balcony and 
front rows second balcony, tickets, $1; re- 
mainder second balcony, 50 cents for those 
who feel interested only in the speaking. 
Music as usual during the evening. Speak- 
ing will begin at 7.15. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Young People’s Religious Union is to 
hold its Fair and Sale in ‘Channing Hall,” 
25 Beacon Street, on October 25, 26, 27, and 
28. It will be open on Wednesday, the 25th, 
at three o’clock, Thursday and Friday 
from ten to ten, Saturday from ten to six. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet with the Connecticut Valley Associate 
Alliance at Northampton, Mass., on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 31 and June 1. 
There will be an informal reception in the 
parlors of the new church on Wednesday 
evening. At the Thursday meeting Rev. 
W.S. Key and Rev. Charles E. St. John will 
be the speakers. ‘Trains leave Boston on the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Central Massa- 
chusetts Division, at 1.35 P.M., and on the 
Boston & Albany Railroad at 2 P.M., con- 
necting with trains at Springfield for North- 


ampton, Returning, leave Northampton 
via Springfield, at 4,50 P.M. 
Meetings. 


CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The  seventy- 
eighth session was held in Taunton with the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, minister. The prin- 
cipal feature was an essay on ‘The Russian 
Church,” by Rev. George D. Latimer of 
Salem. ‘This paper was an historical, descrip- 
tive, and critical account of the Orthodox 
Greek Church in Russia, and was of inter- 
est and value. The Greek Church is Ni- 
cene in its dogmas, accepting only the first 
seven councils. It rejects papal infalli- 
bility and the so-called double procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son. Its ritual is in the old Slavonic tongue 
which bears the same relation to modern 
Russian that Latin bears to Italian. With 
few exceptions prayer-books are not used. 
The importance of the Church in common 
life is seen in the fact that there are more 
churches in Moscow than in Rome. At 
first in the Greek Church governing power 


was in the hands of a patriarchate of whom | * 


the patriarch of Constantinople was chief 
among equals. But, when Constantinople 
became subject to the sultan, a Russian patri- 
archate was set up, and a hierarchy estab- 
lished in the sixteenth century. Peter the 
Great in 1700 abolished the patriarchate 
and established a synod in its place, of which 
the czar is the head, thus making the em- 
peror the chief directing power. ‘The clergy 
are popularly known as white and black, 
according to their dress, the former being 
the parish priests and the latter the monks. 
The white clergy marry, and their sons be- 
come priests usually, and their daughters 
marry priests. The black clergy are cel- 
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ibates, and are well educated, and from 
them are chosen the chief officers of the 
church. Schools are under church control. 
Yet there are twelve million dissenters, 
and dissent is tolerated, but only the Or- 
thodox Church has the right to make prose- 
lytes. There is wide-spread superstition, 
which is hostile to intelligence and prosperity 
Rev. C. E. St. John followed, with an ad- 
dress on “Independent Churches.”’ The end 
of independency is to produce the indi- 
vidual character. And, while this is accom- 


| plished by all churches, it is best achieved 


by the free churches. The independent 
churches may be defined as neither dog- 
matic system nor hierarchy. ‘They are op- 
portunities for service and for the highest 
self-fulfilment. The business session at 
twelve o’clock included reading of reports 
of secretary and treasurer and election of 
officers. ‘The officers elected were: president, 
Job C. Tripp, Esq., Fairhaven; vice-presi- 
dent, William T. Crandell, Esq., Providence; 
secretary, Rev. George W. Kent, Providence; 
treasurer, Augustus R. Peirce, Esq., Provi- 
dence; and for executive committee, Mrs. 
Charles W. Clifford, New Bedford, and Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf, Taunton. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the retiring secretary, Rev. 
John M. Wilson, now of Lexington, for his 
efficient services since 1898, and the best 
wishes of the conference extended to him 
for success and happiness in his new field of 
work. The conference by unanimous vote 
welcomed into the conference Rev. Joel 
H. Metcalf of Taunton and Rev. John H. 
Applebee of Attleboro. The conference 
also passed resolutions, thanking the speak- 
ers of the day for their services and the 
Taunton parish for its hospitality. Rev. 
John H. Applebee led the conference in an 
impressive service of worship, speaking on 
“The Power of the Thought of God.” At 
one o’clock a collation was served in the 
chapel by the ladies of the Taunton parish 
to about one hundred and seventy guests. 
The afternoon was given up to the Chan- 
ning Conference Sunday-school Union, with 
reports from Sunday-schools. An address 
on “The Broader View” by Mr. Walter H. 
Small, superintendent of public schools, 
was of unusual value in showing how the 
svstem and thoroughness of the public 
school might be carried over in part into the 
Sunday-school with good results. Grading 
of scholars, adaptation of courses to years 
and maturity of pupils, separation of classes 
in different rooms, memory work, black- 
boards, maps, and other helps, were in turn 


“ Effer- 


Wa Sold on merit more 
ag than 60 years. 
with CONSTIPATION and 
; Stops HEADACHES and 
INDIGESTION; Expels Rheumatic and Gouty 
poisons; Relieves Morning Sickness; in so satisfying 
a way as to make it 
THE IDEAL FAMILY REMEDY 
At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y, 
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emphasized as needed improvements. And, 
last of all, trained and paid teachers and 
officers were called for as the longest step 
in the direction of high efficiency. John M. 
Wilson, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Asupy, Mass.—First Parish, G. S. Shaw: 
Extensive improvements and repairs are 
being made on the audience room of the 
church. ‘The ceiling is being finished with 
steel, the walls newly tinted, and the pews 
painted. The congregations, while not 
large, have been a slight advance both at 
church and Sunday-school the last year over 
the one before. The spring meeting of the 
North Middlesex Conference will be held 
here June 20. The thirty-seventh anni- 


The Christian Register 


Dedham, Mass., First Parish ..........+2 +005 e000 $15.00 
Hyde Park ; Mass. ., First ee Ea ROR: 
(additional) (total $6.00) we .00 
Moline, I1l., First Unitarian Sunday-school « Raed 6s 1.25 | 
Westford, Mass., First Congregational Parish. . 6.75 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Spring Garden Unitarian Sun: 
day-school 


Bahasa etaletea's pins sm ainisiniachia(s vista diel biie [a 5.00 
Stoneham, Mass., First Unitarian Church........ 5.00 
Dighton, Mass., Pedobaptist Gotereeqienal i 

day- school.. am 3.00 
Worcester, Mass., ‘Second ‘Parish . Baleete 5s oldies cite oie 36.35 
Vineland, N. i; First Unitarian Sunday-school.. 1.00 
Woburn, ’Mass., First Unitarian Parish........... 2¢.co 
Houlton, Me., Unitarian Sunday-school.......... 2.50 
Canton, Mass., First Congregational Parish...... 20.00 
Burlington, Vt., First Congregational Sunday- 

SCROG lies tana sic 's Paniee el We lg. Fess eon sioribih owele 20 00 
Framingham, Mass., First Parish.............+0++ 8.00 
amr Ill., First Unitarian Sunday- ees 1.00 

Richardson... 10.00 

Milford, N.H., First Unitarian ‘Sunday- school - 2.00 

Cambridge, Mass., First Parish (on account) ..... 1.00 
Peterboro, N. H , Congregational Sunday-school 

(additional) (total $6.00). 3.00 


Ware, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday- ‘school . Pie 


RicHarp C. Humpureys, Treasurer. 
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Bere and Chere. 


Italy has of late years passed food laws 


| and devised a system of food inspection 


which has been enforced with great benefit 
to the public health, commercial honesty 
and credit, and to the economical welfare 
of the nation. 


The emperor Maximilian found that his 
secretary was embezzling, and asked him 
what should be done to a servant who robbed 
his master. ‘‘He ought to be hanged,” an- 
swered the secretary. ‘‘Nay, nay,’’ said the 
emperor, tapping him on the shoulder, “I 
cannot spare you yet.” 


versary of the pastorate of Rev. G. S. Shaw 
comes in July. 


Boston.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: A new memorial window has 
been recently placed in the front of the 
chapel, in commemoration of the life of the 
late James M. Barnard. It is the work of 
Redding, Baird & Co. of this city, and is the 
gift of Mr. James F. Drummond of New 
York, Miss S. J. F. Johnston, the artist, has 
embodied in her design an angel after the Fra 
Angelico manner. It is a bold and spirited 


Way down deep in the 
cellar of a man’s home is where 
is located the machinery whose duty it 


conception, On the panel below are the is to bring joy and comfort to the entire family by 
words: “James Munson Barnard. ‘Write dispensing heat. He who is so fortunate as to possess 
me as one who loves his fellow-men.’”’ No 


a Magee Steam or Hot Water Heater 
owns the key that has solved the problem of home heating 
from a hygienic and economical standpoint. Our fifty years 


more fitting words could have been chosen 
for this memorial. The dedication exer- 
cises were held on Sunday, April 16, at three 
o’clock, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Barnard Memorial Association, 
whick is always devoted to the commem- 
oration of the noble and faithful men and 
women who founded and sustained this chil- 
dren’s church. Rey. Francis Tiffany, the 
biographer of Rev. Charles F. Barnard and 
a close personal friend of James M. Barnard, 
gave an interesting address. Many old 
members were present, and for them Mr. 
Curtis Guild, Sr., spoke. 


of experience and unlimited expense have resulted in a perfect 
apparatus, operated easily with no experience and at a 
minimum cost. 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘' The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated ‘‘ Magee’’ Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


MEDFIELD, Mass.—On Easter Sunday the 
services at the First Congregational (Uni- 
) tarian) Church were very impressive and 
largely attended. At the morning service 
the pastor, Rev. John A. Savage, preached 
an excellent and appropriate sermon, and 
extra music was given by the church quar- 
tet. After this service communion was ad- 
| ministered, and fourteen (14) persons, mostly 
young people, were admitted to church 
membership. In the evening the Sunday- 
| school held their usual concert. . 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL USES 


The old darkey couldn’t remember figures, so, 
when asked the ages of his boys, he said, ‘‘ One’s big 
enough to plow, and the other’s two sizes smaller.” 

This Nest of Tables isn’t built to arbitrary 
figures, but to daily requirements. 


Here are four Tables which to- 
gether will supply every one of your 
needs. Yet, all together, they take 
up the space of but a single table—1I7 
inches by 28 Inches on the top. 


Wo.FrEBoRO, N.H.—The summer sale of 
the Wolfeboro Alliance branch will be held 
in the vestry during the last week of May. 
Contributions for the sale may be sent in 
care of Mrs. Stillman Getchell, treasurer. 
Articles of all kinds will be thankfully re- 
ceived. 


Each table is inlaid with a marquetry 


The wood is Tabasco Mahogany. 
Our price for the complete 


border of box-wood on all sections of the frame. 
set or nest is $24. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of the closing contribu- 
tions to the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
for the current year, ending May 9, 1905 :— 


Deainttce Masa All Soalttiimeasimelrcc.. ase 

r 2 i 

Topeka, Kan., First Unitarian Society .......- ++ Y Between North Station and 

Boston ( Roxbury). aes First Religious Society, ‘ae 48 CA fa A L St. 5 Haymarket Square Subway B Oo ST @] N 
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Pleasantrics. 


“Are you Hungary?” ‘Yes, Siam.” 
“Well, come along: I’ll_Fiji.”’—National 
Geographical Magazine, 


“Can’t I go out in the backyard and play 
in the garden, mamma?” “Certainly not, 
child. You must stay in and study your 
nature books.’’—Life. 


Flunkers:- ““But I don’t think I deserve 
an absolute zero.’’ Professor: ‘No, sit, 
neither do I. But it is the lowest mark I 
am allowed to give. Good-day.’— Yale 
Record. 


“At this point,’ said the narrator, ‘“‘she 
broke down and wept scalding tears,” 
“My goodness,’ exclaimed the listener, 
“she must have been boiling over with rage!” 
Chicago News, 


Mrs. Gadabout: ‘“‘My husband is so slip- 
shod. His buttons are forever coming off.” 
Mr. Grimm: ‘Perhaps they are not sewn on 
properly.” Mrs. Gadabout: “That’s just 
it. He is so careless with his sewing.”— 
London Tattler. 


First Super: ‘“’Ow are you a-getting on in 
your profession, William?’ Second Super: 
“Fine! I’ve come to the front, I can tell 
you. In last year’s pantomime I played the 
hind legs of the elephant. This year I am 
the fore legs.’”’—Halj-holiday. 


The wife of a missionary in Mexico wrote 
home the other day that the only kind of 
tainted money to which she objected was 
that kind to which, as she contemplated the 
great needs of that region, she was obliged to 
apply the sad words, ‘‘‘T’aint ours.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


When a Scotch schoolmaster entered the 
temple of learning one morning, he read on 
the blackboard, ‘‘Our teacher is a donkey.” 
The pupils expected there would be a cyclone; 
but the philosophic pedagogue contented 
himself with adding the word ‘‘driver,” and 
opened the school with prayer as usual. 


A certain father who is fond of putting his 
boys through natural history examinations 
is often surprised by their mental agility. 
He recently asked them to tell him “what 
animal is satisfied with the least amount of 
nourishment.’ ‘The moth!’ one of them 
shouted confidently. “It eats nothing but 
holes.”—Y outh’s Companion. 


In the course of her first call upon one of 
her husband’s parishioners, young Mrs. Gray 
spoke feelingly of his noble, generous spirit. 
‘He is as nearly an altruist as man may be,” 
she said proudly and affectionately. ‘Is 
he an altruist?”’ said her hostess, with mild 
surprise. ‘‘I thought from the tone of his 
voice that he probably was a bass.’’—Se- 
lected. 


After Old Mose had been given a job, says | 
the Lippincott’s Magazine, the foreman saw 
him comfortably seated on the sand he was 
to shovel, directing another dusky laborer. 
“Why, Mose,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I did not hire 
that man. What’s he doing here?” ‘I 
got him er-doing my wuk, sah,” replied Mose. 
“Who pays him?” “I does, sah: I pays 
him a dollah a day, sah.” ‘‘ Why, that’s all 
you receive. Mose. How do you profit by 
the transaction?” asked the amazed foreman. 
“Well,” replied Mose, scratching his woolly 
head, ‘‘I gets to boss de job, doan’ 1?” 
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CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 

in Gold, Enamel, 

Diamond e Pearl 

Pave 2 delicately 

Carved Cases 


5IL WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER-WEST SF 


ouRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Established 1895 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 
— PIPE & REED 


TRY ra 0 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
ASS. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, r905 $38,324,422. 
PTABILILiES 34,638.20 48 


$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Soren 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


FAC TURERS 
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The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 
Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. . 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
’ Mrs, John MacDuftie, A.B. 


Miss Kimball’s -Se292}.. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, es Boston 


Special training in English and Literature. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ffR. 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bownsg, 
12 Somerset St. 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for ie Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts, A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. arene teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific Schoo] and Business. Illus- 
hfet sent fre DRG, R. WHITE, 
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